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A Counseling Outpost for War Workers 


A.FreD H. Katz 


MONG the many wartime counseling 
services that have been set up to serve 
industrial workers, the Family Counseling 
Service of Willow Run, Michigan, is un- 
usual in its sponsorship, its setting, and its 
relationship to the community. Situated in 
one of the country’s largest public housing 
projects, supported financially by a Local 
of the United Automobile Workers, and 
administered as an “ outpost” of an estab- 
lished family agency,’ the service in eight 
months time has been able to win an effec- 
tive place in its community and to provide 
case work help for more than one hundred 
workers and their families. Some of the 
highlights of this brief but significant ex- 
perience may be of interest for comparison 
with similar projects in social work’s con- 
sideration of how its services can best be 
extended to meet the war and postwar needs 
of workers. 


The Willow Run Area 


Throughout 1942 and 1943 the gigantic 
Ford Bomber Plant at Willow Run served 
as a unique magnet, attracting workers from 
all over the country and with all degrees of 
industrial experience. From a flat, unpro- 
ductive meadow-land thirty miles west of 


1An “outpost” of a family agency, as defined 
by Linton B. Swift, is a service “ under the name 
of the agency, but rendered through a case worker 
placed part- or full-time at a point in the com- 
munity where the problems arise.” Local and 
National Wartime Developments in the Family 
Welfare Field, F.W.A.A., May, 1943, p. 5. 


Detroit there arose a superb war plant 
which, after serious initial delays, achieved 
its present peak production of more than 
one B-24 Liberator Bomber per hour. The 
social problems of the Willow Run area 
and of its army of in-migrant workers have 
received less national attention than the 
production record of the plant. Neverthe- 
less, thousands of workers and their families 
have experienced the whole range of war- 
time social dislocations from housing, trans- 
portation, and child care difficulties to the 
deep-lying effects upon family and individual 
living of uprooting and migration and of 
adjustment to a bleak new environment and 
a fatiguing industrial routine. 

Washtenaw County, the community con- 
fronted by these problems with the arrival 
of the Bomber Plant, is a conservative, pre- 
dominantly agricultural neighbor of auto- 
mobile-industry-expanded Wayne County. 
Like many other communities, this county 
found itself faced with thousands of new- 
comers working in war plants, whose ele- 
mentary living needs clamored for attention 
and steadily hampered the efficiency of pro- 
duction. The huge temporary Willow Run 
Housing Project, designed to hold 20,000 
families, was completed in July, 1943, by the 
Federal Public Housing Authority. Schools, 
stores, churches, and other community neces- 
sities were gradually built. The pressing 
mass needs for health and sanitation, trans- 
portation, recreation, and child care facilities 
were gradually met by governmental or 
private action. 
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The case work agencies in the two sizable 
cities adjoining the Willow Run area, how- 
ever, found themselves unable to extend 
their services to the new community. Of the 
41,000 workers who were employed at the 
Bomber Plant in May, 1943, approximately 
50 per cent—20,000 men and women 
and their dependents—lived in Washtenaw 
County, the majority within a 10-mile 
radius of the Plant and the housing projects. 
Rural housing slums and trailer camps 
bloomed throughout this area. Absenteeism 
became a besetting problem at the Plant. 
According to an estimate made by officials 
of Local 50, U.A.W., the average absentee 
rate among these workers during 1943 was 
7 per cent, as against a national average 
rate of 234 per cent. In this setting, case 
work service for workers in the new hous- 
ing community and its environs became a 
necessity. 

The local management of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority called together 
representatives of the case work agencies 
of Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti and of the 
Willow Run Community Council, a body 
that interested itself in overall social plan- 
ning for the area. It was agreed that the 
Ypsilanti family agency would extend its 
services to the housing project area by open- 
ing a district office in space contrjbuted by 
F.P.H.A. Local 50 of the U.A.W., as a 
participant in the Willow Run Community 
Council which it supported financially, was 
also drawn into these discussions and en- 
dorsed the plan for case work service for 
Bomber Plant workers. After consultation 
with the Family Welfare Association of 
America, the Family Counseling Service of 
Willow Run was opened in May, 1944, with 
the writer as case worker. The above name 
was chosen and the worker called “ family 
counselor” because it was feit that these 
terms would convey more to the potential 
clientele than the traditional ones. 

From the beginning it was felt that the 
Counseling Service would have to go out 
vigorously to its community and to its 
clients. The Willow Run War Housing 
Project was a community created from 
scratch, without the usual community ties, 
channels of communication, established or- 
ganizations, or leadership. Further than 
this, analysis of the background of the resi- 


dents showed that more than 70 per cent 
of them came from small rural towns either 
in other parts of Michigan and its neighbor 
states of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Ohio, or 
from the southern states. Although 37 states 
were represented in the housing community 
in April, 1944, and 859 separate communi- 
ties, the breakdown by states of origin 
showed that 24 per cent came from Ken- 
tucky, 17 per cent from Tennessee. This 
was an indication that these in-migrants 
frequently came from rural or _ small 
town backgrounds and that their previous 
acquaintance with social agencies, therefore, 
was at best slight. 

To encourage referrals, and to aid the 
community’s understanding of case work, 
meetings were held with all the organized 
groups in the area. Among these were other 
social and health agencies, the public school 
staffs and Parent-Teacher Associations; 
the administrative, tenant relations, and 
project services staffs of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority; the association of 
church workers; various leading bodies of 
Local 50, U.A.W., and some tenant groups. 
Publicity was secured in the daily press, 
in a project newspaper, and in the union 
journal. Attractive posters advertising the 
Service were placed in many localities in 
the Project and elsewhere. 

While these approaches to the community 
were being made, the counselor found a 
large backlog of situations awaiting referral 
from other agencies. For the first two 
months the intake consisted largely of these. 
With the development, however, of the pub- 
licity methods mentioned, and in particular 
with the growth of the union counseling 
movement within Local 50, with which the 
writer co-operated, a significant number of 
referrals from the Union and other lay 
sources, and self-referrals began to come in. 


Trends in Referrals 


Analysis of the referrals shows that the 
three main groups interested in the estab- 
lishment of the Counseling Service—the 
housing authorities, the Union, and the other 
social agencies serving the area—have been 
able to make consistent use of it. The fol- 
lowing table gives a composite picture of the 
cases referred and of their sources of referral 
over the first six months of operation. 
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Referred 
by May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Total 


Social 

Agencies 12 5 6 4 3 4 34 
F.P.H.A. 3 9 3 3 3 4 25 
Union 0 2 6 4 1 3 16 
Self, or other 

thanabove 3 5 4 2 2 3 19 


Totaleases 18 21 19 13 9 14 94 

These figures indicate that while the total 
case load has not been high its growth has 
been steady. During the month of July, the 
Union began to make its first definite use 
of the Counseling Service. This trend con- 
tinued in August and October, September 
being a low month for referrals generally 
and for Union referrals because of the 
United Automobile Workers’ national con- 
vention. Union referrals were stimulated by 
the counselor’s participation in a class held 
by Local 50 during June and July for 
training “union counselors.” These were 
workers from the Plant who were given an 
elementary acquaintance with various types 
of social services and other community re- 
sources in order to equip them to refer 
workers from their departments to the 
appropriate agencies. Since the Family 
Counseling Service was set up with some 
of the functions of an intake desk, sifting 
and referring applicants to appropriate agen- 
cies, the members of this counseling class 
were directed to refer to us all applicants 
whose problems lay generally within the 
social service field. The relationship be- 
tween this union group and the case worker 
was a cordial and informal one leading to 
the discussion and referral of several situa- 
tions after class meetings. It was apparent 
that these contacts helped to dissipate some 
of the workers’ suspicion and misunder- 
standing of organized social work. When- 
ever the occasion allowed, the case worker 
made clear to the members of the class and 
to clients the fact of the Union’s financial 
support of the Service. 

The decline in Federal Public Housing 
Authority referrals during July reflected a 
curtailment of the project services program 
at the housing project during that month. 
The project services workers conducted 
recreation and group work programs and 
were in an excellent position to observe 
adults and children who needed assistance. 
However, referrals have continued to come 
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in steadily from the administrative staff of 
F.P.H.A. since that time. From the begin- 
ning, it was made clear to the F.P.H.A. staff 
that the case worker could not function as 
an extension of management and could not 
act as a rent collection agent or an over- 
seer of housekeeping standards. At the same 
time it was stated that the Service would 
accept referrals whenever a family requested 
assistance or was interested in assistance 
when the Service was described to them. 
We pointed out that where problems of 
household management or rent delinquency 
existed, case work service could frequently 
be helpful if the family desired it. The 
worker in following up referrals often 
visited clients for an initial appointment and 
generally followed up referrals more per- 
sistently than would ordinarily be consid- 
ered good practice in family case work. 
This was because of our realization that 
among this population such factors as fatigue 
and lack of knowledge of what case work 
service is were powerful deterrents to an 
office visit. In many cases where follow-up 
was not effected through the referring agent, 
a genuine need and desire for service were 
uncovered by a home visit. Flexibility both 
of function and practice proved essential in 
this new environment. 

Although the referral machinery on the 
whole has been effective, a rather high num- 
ber of potential clients, who had _ been 
referred to the Service by the housing man- 
agers, union counselors, or other persons, 
never reached the office. This can be attrib- 
uted in part to the first location of the 
Service, which was in an out-of-the-way 
section of the Project, and in part to the 
fact that some referrals were premature. 
For anyone and particularly for this group 
of workers, as we found, admitting the need 
for help is difficult, and referral to an 
agency a difficult experience. A high degree 
of skill is required of the referring agent in 
order to give reassurance but to avoid 
“ over-selling.” This point was discussed at 
length with the lay groups, but it never- 
theless was found to operate as a barrier 
to the completion of referrals. The experi- 
ence of case work projects located directly 
in union halls has shown that the difficulty 
of getting applicants to seek out service and 
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to discuss their problems initially is reduced 
when the case work office is located in a 
place where workers tend to congregate and 
look for solutions of their problems. But 
even then, as other writers on the subject 
have shown, referral of applicants to agen- 
cies for particular services remains compli- 
cated and difficult. Our experience confirms 
those that have shown that some of the 
applicant’s initial suspicions and fears for 
his adequacy are broken down when the 
case worker is closely identified with the 
union. In our setting, this has been 
achieved with individual applicants by stress- 
ing the Union's financial support of the 
Service. One applicant, seen in his trailer 
home after he had suffered a plant accident, 
said to his wife, “ Here’s a union brother 
come to help us.” 

We have found it interesting to note the 
use of the Service by clients who have 
merely seen the advertising poster at the 
Project or in the Union hall, and may not 
have discussed it with anyone. Several such 
clients have found their way to the office 
and have been able to accept case work 
help. Some asked questions as to what a 
Family Counseling Service is—whether the 
case worker was an attorney or a minister. 
A dramatic example of self-referral occurred 
on the street when a highly disturbed young 
man, who was later diagnosed as suffering 
from a psychosis, approached the worker, 
who was unknown to him, with the request 
that he be directed to a “ psychologist.” 
Among other referring agencies have been 
the sheriff's department at the Project, 
doctors and church workers, the judge of 
the municipal court, and the personnel de- 
partment at the Bomber Plant. There have 
been occasions of joint or simultaneous 
referral of applicants, such as by the Union 
and housing management, or by a visiting 
teacher and a physician. Considerable in- 
terpretation of the functions of the Service 
has been carried out by consistent reporting 
back to the referring agent after the worker 
had seen the applicant. Without violating 
any confidence of the client-worker relation- 
ship, these discussions have resulted in im- 
proved understanding of case work and 
greater relevancy of referrals. 


Types of Cases 


As is to be expected, the cases have 
encompassed a wide range of personal and 
family problems. They have clearly re- 
flected both the strains and difficulties of 
the new environment and the underlying 
tensions of the war period. The Family 
Counseling Service has offered direct case 
work help as well as an intake service and 
referral to other agencies for particular 
needs. A composite analysis of the cases 
seen during the 6-month period may be of 
interest. Considered under six headings, the 
cases fall into the following types. 

1. Child care (including behavior problems of 


children, steering to foster day and night 
care, nursery and extended school facilities) 17 


SD ED SE i 0064d5 ce hkbnnesewenects 13 
3. Case work situations in which the major 
problem is financial help................. 21 
4. Case work situations in which the major 
problem concerns medical care............ 7 
5. Case work counseling in miscellaneous situ- 
SL. ccvercelksliehhedndd Vane enbbonaias 22 
6. Referred for continuing service to other 
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Analysis of this table reveals that in only 
21 of the 94 cases was financial assistance 
requested or granted. This relief figure of 
about 22 per cent conforms quite closely 
with the present average experience of 
family agencies. Because this is on the whole 
an employed population, use has been made 
of the granting of loans under specified con- 
ditions in addition to relief. In 8 of the 21 
cases, loans were granted, with repayment 
completed in four of these by the end of the 
due period. Direct short-term relief has been 
necessary in other cases because of the in- 
ability of in-migrant families to conform to 
settlement laws. On this subject our experi- 
ence points urgently to the need for revi- 
sions in settlement requirements in war 
communities before the transitional recon- 
version period occurs. Relief problems have 
been encountered also because of temporary 
loss of employment, illness and industrial 
accidents, family break-ups, and poor man- 
agement. The management of the Housing 
Project has been co-operative in carrying 
accounts involving rent delinquency while 
case work plans were being worked out 
with families. Similarly, the personnel de- 
partments of the Ford Motor Company and 
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of other industrial concerns have co-operated 
with the case worker in some critical 
situations. 

Thirty-five of the cases, or about 36 per 
cent, involved counseling in marriage or 
other individual or family difficulties. This 
gives an interesting indication that the 
“ counseling” function of the Service has 
been utilized by these workers to meet their 
adjustment and family problems and is be- 
ginning to be understood by the community. 

The relatively high number of requests 
for service in a child care problem—I17, or 
about 19 per cent—is to be expected among 
this population of working mothers. Some 
of these requests were brief contacts, in- 
volving only the giving of information re- 
garding the nursery, extended school day 
care, or foster day care facilities at the 
Project, while others involved working 
through parents’ feelings and helping them 
make plans. 

In the cases over the 6-month period 
there was a range of from 1 to 29 inter- 
views with an average per case of 3.8 inter- 
views. The average duration of these cases 
is shorter than that current in usual family 
agency practice. One reason for this, of 
course, is that the Counseling Service in 
part functions as an intake desk, sifting and 
referring the client to other agencies such 
as Red Cross and U.S.O.-Travelers Aid. 
The case load, however, has at all times 
contained a majority of long-term major 
service cases requiring some 3 to 20 inter- 
views and involving considerable case work 
discussion and activity. 

While it does not seem fruitful to analyze 
statistically the types of cases referred by 
the respective referring sources, it is, never- 
theless, of interest to trace the evolution of 
some of the trends in referrals. In four of 
the six cases referred by the Union during 
the first three months, financial need was a 
major problem indicating quite clearly that 
the Union saw the Service at that time as a 
practical resource for its members, offering 
assistance of a tangible nature. Of the 
ten cases referred in the latter 3-month 
period, only three were found to have finan- 
cial assistance as the major problem, indi- 
cating that during this period the Union 
was beginning to grasp the “ counseling ” 
function of the Service. 
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It was of great interest to the counselor 
to note that a number of situations referred 
by the Union were of a strikingly similar 
pattern. These were cases where a worker 
had suffered an industrial accident, and 
where the family had been referred to the 
Service pending the adjustment of a com- 
pensation claim. In five of these cases seen 
in July and August, the injured worker was 
found to be suffering from a traumatic con- 
dition that had been unperceived by plant 
physicians and that required psychiatric 
attention. To the counselor, these cases 
afforded vivid evidence of the psychological 
as well as the physical strains attendant upon 
work in the Bomber Plant. Until recently, 
there was a 10-hour day, six days a week, 
with shift rotations every six weeks for the 
majority of the workers. One worker in 
a particularly noisy department told the 
counselor that after leaving the plant it took 
from one to two hours for him to regain 
normal hearing. Fatigue thus engendered 
is an important factor in the exacerbation 
of individual and family difficulties. Along 
with it, as we shall have occasion to dis- 
cuss further, the insecurity of the bare new 
environment plays a significant part. The 
interpretation that has been carried out with 
the Union and the community in cases that 
involved psychiatric difficulties has been 
particularly valuable. 


The Client Group 


It was obvious from the outset that this 
Counseling Service would reach a group dif- 
ferent from the pre-war clientele of family 
agencies in longer established communities. 
The Service was set up to serve primarily 
a population of employed workers, not a 
marginal-income, unemployed, or industry- 
discarded group. It was, therefore, to be 
expected that the problem of chronic de- 
pendency would not be encountered among 
these clients as frequently as it usually is 
in a family agency case load. 

Our experience has shown that the client 
group has previously been largely un- 
acquainted with social agencies. Many of 
the clients, as we have seen, are from rural 
areas, where public services are inadequate 
and little heard of, and private agencies un- 
known. Except for the ten cases trans- 
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ferred at the beginning by the Ypsilanti 
family agency, and the thirteen cases re- 
ferred by other social agencies, clearance 
with the Social Service Exchange showed 
that few of the clients had been known to 
social agencies before. The few clients who 
had had previous contact with agencies had 
known only public relief or health agencies. 

To the extent that we can generalize, the 
group is one that has been forced to work 
out its problems itself. There has conse- 
quently grown up in its mores more opposi- 
tion than is common to the concept that out- 
side help can be utilized in a self-respecting 
way. The tradition is one of “ seeing it 
through ” with the aid of family or friends. 
It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that several clients offered to pay the 
worker for his services and were embar- 
rassed that there was no requirement for 
this. At a future time we have thought it 
might be interesting in selected cases to 
experiment with fee payment. However, all 
the publicity that has been issued has stressed 
that the Service is a free one, supported by 
the Union War Chest collections in the 
Bomber Plant. This was done in order to 
help the housing project residents and the 
union members to feel that this was “ their ” 
Service. 

The approach to this client group has 
some special features, although it draws 
upon the usual case work skills. With many 
clients either actively suspicious or skeptical 
of social workers, and most of them without 
previous experience of taking case work 
help, it is necessary to make considerable 
effort to interpret what case work has to 
offer. In the face of resistant attitudes, the 
job of the case worker more than ever re- 
quires quick evaluation of the problem with 
which the applicant is struggling and the 
“getting across” to him of something 
tangible, something more than a mere wish 
to be helpful. Where the worker has been 
successful, this has been achieved not by 
going directly to the heart of the client’s 
resistance, but rather by a quick summation 
of the problem and of what it means to him. 
It is important to describe the help offered 
clearly, whether it is financial assistance, 
help in planning, or the opportunity to talk 
over conflicted feelings. 

To indicate to the client that you are 


“with” him, the approach has to be sensi- 
tive and individualized as in any case work 
relationship. Diagnostic thinking is of criti- 
cal importance from the beginning in evalu- 
ating the extent to which the applicant has 
defined his problem, his realization of what 
help he requires, and his ability to utilize 
help. As other writers on short-contact 
interviewing in wartime have pointed out, 
an accelerated application of all the skills 
of the case worker is called for. 

As is to be expected, most of these clients 
come for help in times of emergency or 
crisis. While many of the problems with 
which they come to the case worker are on 
the surface, or situational, further discussion 
leads frequently to the disclosure of under- 
lying anxieties. The importance of fatigue 
as a factor in individual and family diffi- 
culties has already been touched on. It 
seems also that life in the bare, unwelcoming 
environment of Willow Run, away from 
familiar associations and supports, often re- 
sults for these workers in intensification of 
the anxiety that would be normally felt in 
a crisis. Such feelings of insecurity in the 
new and unfamiliar environment may well 
play a part in the genesis of the psychological 
traumata in the industrial accident cases 
described. 

A further effect of the mass uprooting that 
has taken place is to be observed particu- 
larly in the marital situations with which the 
family counselor has dealt. We have earlier 
stressed the fact that this population experi- 
ences the general tensions of the war period 
in addition to the particular strains of the 
Willow Run area. One effect of the moving 
of families into new localities, and of the 
entrance of women into industry, is that 
family relationships are severely tested. 
Both men and women enjoy greater free- 
dom in making new acquaintances and test- 
ing the satisfactions of their marriages. In- 
compatibilities that have been dormant in 
the past may flare up. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that our case load should contain 
a rising number of cases of marital difficulty 
in marriages of both long and short duration. 

Included in this population and in the 
client group are some mentally ill persons, 
and some individuals who would not be 
able to make an adequate social adjustment 
anywhere. Nevertheless, in contrast with 
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the group of chronically dependent clients 
that every family agency has known, this 
group of war workers is a healthy and nor- 
mal population. To the case worker they 
seem, on the whole, to be strikingly capable 
of utilizing the help offered. Their problems 
are frequently due to lack of knowledge of 
resources or arise from emotional conflict 
around a decision. Once these difficulties 
have been dispelled, the clients retain the 
powers of independent action, decision, and 
self-mobilization. 


Some Conclusions 


The field of counseling for industrial 
workers is broad enough to include wartime 
services established by plants, by unions, 
under joint management-labor auspices, and 
by social agencies. This paper has attempted 
to describe a case work counseling service 
established by a family agency in conjunc- 
tion with other community groups to serve 
a specific population of war workers in a 
war housing community. Some of the con- 
clusions that emerge from this experience 
can be briefly stated. 

1. This case work “outpost” has been 
able to reach its clientele by developing its 
relationships with a diversity of professional 
and lay groups in its community. Co-opera- 
tion has been close and effective with the 
trade union to which its clients belong ; with 
the management of the federal housing 
project in which most of them live; and 
with a number of other agencies and groups 
trying to build a community life at Willow 
Run. Mainly from these sources, stimulated 
by constant interpretation, have come the 
clients of the Service. 

2. It has been our experience that the 
position of the worker in this Service has 
been strengthened by his relationship with 
the “parent” family agency. The con- 
nection has been of great assistance in 
establishing relationships with other social 
agencies and with the community. Further, 
and of equal importance, it has helped the 
worker by giving him a frame of reference, 
a sense of being part of an impersonal, 
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larger structure with rules and procedures 
to be used as a helpful tool in case work. 

3. The family agency itself has much to 
gain from the establishment of specialized 
services like case work counseling for indus- 
trial workers. Outposts of service such as 
this are of value today and will be of im- 
portance in pointing the way for future 
developments in the family field. In war- 
time, as in the America of full employment 
that is our postwar goal, social work can 
consolidate its contribution by more closely 
gearing its services to the changing needs 
and forces of the community. As present 
trends indicate, the family agency will con- 
tinue to be important in so far as it makes 
its services more and more broadly available. 

4. It is natural that when attempts are 
made to strike out in a new direction, the 
utmost flexibility in procedure and function 
is required. These, however, need to be 
built upon the sound basis of traditional 
case work skill and understanding of 
human beings. Accelerated procedures and 
adaptations to new surroundings, without 
sacrifice of standards, are of paramount 
importance. 

5. Active methods of education, interpreta- 
tion, and publicity are urgently required. A 
case work “ outpost”’ in a new community 
or a new setting has to gé out as vigorously 
as possible to reach its potential clientele. 
Case workers must operate on the premises 
that there exists a vast field of human need 
for counseling ; that many people are search- 
ing for help in the solution of their prob- 
lems; and that the way must be made as 
easy as possible for them to be reached by 
case work help. 

6. When such conditions are met, steadily 
employed industrial workers and people in 
higher income brackets, no less than mar- 
ginal-income, unemployed, or handicapped 
clients, will seek out and can benefit from 
case work assistance. Industrial communi- 
ties can quickly and effectively include case 
work for workers in their general armories 
of health and welfare services. 











Securing Student Participation in Practice Courses 


Grace L. Coy.e 


ECURING student participation in prac- 

tice courses has as its aim, I assume, 
several purposes of varying degrees of im- 
portance. The first and most significant is 
the fact well recognized by us all that in 
the learning process, assimilation—emotional 
as well as intellectual—takes place better if 
the student’s interest is aroused. Effective 
participation is one of the ways by which 
interest is stimulated and maintained and 
the material of the classroom, therefore, 
more fully absorbed. 

In the second place, student participation 
provides the instructor with guides and clues 
to the students’ interests, needs, present 
stage of assimilation, and the effectiveness 
of his teaching methods. Without such con- 
stant check, the well-known occupational dis- 
eases of the teacher are likely to develop 
unimpeded. 

In the third place, the experience of par- 
ticipation in any one class has implications 
for the student in his attitude toward his 
whole professional training. Not all courses 
provide the same opportunity for this as 
practice courses do. In spite of all that can 
be done, large lecture courses or subject 
matter that is chiefly informational are likely 
to permit a more passive attitude on the part 
of student. It is highly essential that in his 
total experience of professional training the 
student should become an active agent, emo- 
tionally “ alerted ” to the significance for him 
of what is being taught. The practice 
courses provide one of the best opportunities 
for this because they are usually small 
enough for discussion and because it is in 
the discussion of practice that the learning 
from all the other courses and from field 
work should be brought into alignment and 
then turned into behavior professionally 
motivated and guided. 

A serious danger to professional standards 
comes at the point where the mere attaining 
of a degree becomes for the student an end 
in itself to be used as a badge of superiority 








or a ticket of admission to certain positions. 
Unless both the knowledge and the values 
of any profession are actually incarnated in 
its new members it cannot justify its claim 
to being truly a profession. The practice 
courses provide an essential point in the 
curriculum for producing such attitudes. 
Active participation by the students not only 
accomplishes this but, as time goes on, pro- 
vides the proof of how effectively it has been 
achieved. 

With these purposes in mind, it seems 
useful to consider the ways in which par- 
ticipation may be secured, how it may be 
made effective, and what contribution it may 
make specifically to the various aspects of 
the teaching and learning process. I shall 
present this in terms of three aspects of the 
teaching situation: planning the course; 
group thinking in the classroom ; determina- 
tion of requirements—reading, papers, and 
examinations. 

The place of students in the planning of 
the content of a course can, I believe, be 
developed in the latter stages of practice 
courses. Obviously, beginning students have 
little basis for such planning except as the 
course provides an opportunity for them to 
bring in concrete questions in regard to 
practice as these arise from their reading or 
in their field experience. Such questions can 
enter into the teacher’s planning but cannot 
be allowed to usurp too much of the class 
time. If they do, the course becomes only 
a wandering cowpath of thought based on 
the most vocal needs of the most articulate 
students. 

There are advantages in beginning 
courses, however, in making regular pro- 
vision for some expression from the class 
on what they want to have considered. The 
experience of being expected to participate 
in this way starts the process of engaging 
the student’s mind on what he wants to 
learn. It does not mean that the teacher 
accepts all the suggestions made or attempts 
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to answer all the questions as they arise. 
The responsibility and function of the 
teacher consists at this point of using the 
questions raised in relation to the total 
learning which he knows the student will 
require throughout his training and will get 
from other courses as well as this one. 

In advanced courses—for example, the 
last practice course the student takes before 
graduation—I believe the class can well 
assume a major role in planning the con- 
tent. By that time students should have 
enough knowledge of the field and enough 
awareness of their own lacks so that their 
judgment as to what they want and need 
has solid foundations. Moreover, if an edu- 
cational process has been successful, they 
are by that time emotionally engaged and 
can be relied on to take over their own 
education to a considerable extent. The 
assumption of such responsibility here is 
important in preparing them to go on alone 
in their further continuous education after 
they leave school. Even here, of course, the 
teacher’s responsibility is to supplement and 
guide the determination of the content in 
the light of his greater knowledge. It is in- 
teresting to observe year after year, as I am 
sure we all do, the same educational process 
beginning with a group of uninformed stu- 
dents accustomed, unfortunately, in much 
undergraduate experience to domination by 
teachers and passivity of students. We see 
them again and again arouse themselves 
gradually to increased participation in plan- 
ning their own education. Of course, not 
all groups respond equally or can assume 
equal responsibility, but if the teacher 
encourages such participation, within limits, 
it is a potent instrument in the acceptance 
of learning as a common enterprise of 
teacher and student. 

If classes are small, planning, in my ex- 
perience, can best be done by the whole 
group. At points or in larger classes, a 
class committee may be useful for this pur- 
pose. Theoretically, I believe in the organ- 
ization of such class committees and I always 
suggest them. In practice I find I am not 
so successful in using them for this purpose 
as I am in using the classes as a whole. I 
am sure the experience of others on this 
point might provide a different answer. 

In the second place I should like to con- 
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sider participation in the group thinking 
process in the classroom itself. This is, of 
course, the most essential aspect of all and 
the one to which I shall devote most 
attention. 

It is hardly necessary at this point in edu- 
cational history to emphasize the use of 
discussion. I assume that most practice 
courses depend largely, although not wholly, 
on discussion. When we say we want 
to teach by the discussion method, the 
question of effective participation is not 
answered ; it is only opened. It seems worth 
while, therefore, to devote some time to the 
uses of discussion in the particular situa- 
tion of the practice class. 

There are, I believe, two most familiar 
types of discussion used in such classes— 
the discussion of case material and what 
might be called topical discussion. 

The use of the case for teaching has been 
developed in other professions, particularly 
in law and in medicine, and it has proved 
its value in the creation of professional skill. 
We use it for the same reasons as it is used 
elsewhere. I think its chief value is its ability 
to promote understanding by the identifica- 
tion of the student with the worker in the 
case. He enters into the situation in all its 
concreteness, and in seeing, evaluating, and 
solving the problem of the case he prepares 
himself mentally and emotionally for dealing 
with similar situations. For this very reason, 
it is usually easy to get participation from 
students around case discussion. 

Obviously, the teaching of a particular 
case in the classroom is not done in order 
to prepare students to handle that case or 
others identical with it, but in order to 
handle his own cases in which some but 
not all the elements will be similar. To do 
this, he should get from case teaching 
not only insight into that situation but an 
ability to transfer that learning into different 
situations. 

That transfer rests on two different types 
of learning which he should get from the 
class discussion. The first is a clearer and 
more illuminated understanding of behavior, 
a deepened insight, a kind of heightened 
intuition. 

The stimulus of class discussion, of sug- 
gestions from other students as well as con- 
tributions from the teacher, is one of our 
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methods of developing such insight. We are 
here doing in the classroom much the same 
thing that is done for students in their field 
work by discussion of their own cases with 
their supervisors; it is not unlike what good 
apprenticeship has always provided. 

In my opinion, however, this type of learn- 
ing is only one part of professional train- 
ing. The essence of a profession that rests 
on a body of knowledge is the transfer of 
generalizations or principles of which cases 
are seen as instances. In seeing the general 
principle the student completes the arc of 
learning by deducing from this case and then 
by applying the principle again in his next 
case. Without this understanding of the 
underlying generalizations and their mean- 
ing to practice, we have only transferred 
apprenticeship from the agency to the class- 
room. Generalizations or principles will in- 
clude those relating to the practice being 
discussed and also those learned in other 
courses; for example, psychiatry, cultural 
backgrounds, or community organization. It 
is here that participation by the student in 
discussion of a particular case needs espe- 
cially the wider and deeper knowledge of the 
teacher who brings into sight the general 
principle involved, points out its present 
application, its wider meaning, and its use 
in other cases in which some factors will be 
different. The sound flexibility character- 
istic of professional practice depends on this 
ability to use basic knowledge in the specific 
instance. This requires a discussion in which 
student participation is used by the teacher 
in weaving together generalized knowledge 
and concrete practice. 

Teaching by the case method provides for 
other types of group thinking. From the 
crossroads of a specific case, it is possible 
to see down several roads—emotional, intel- 
lectual, social aspects, for example, of that 
particular case. Within a group of students 
some will see certain aspects more easily. 
If others are not brought out by the group, 
the teacher may have to add them. The case 
may provide a starting point into side lines 
of question, interest, or confusion revealed 
in the discussion. Here again the disciplined 
viewpoint of the teacher has to control this 
kind of participation to prevent its ending 
in a swamp of dispersed and unrelated 
reactions. Out of these side lines may come 
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the topics for more extended discussion 
elsewhere in the course. 

The other chief form of discussion within 
the practice course is that which for lack of 
a better term I have called topical. I mean 
the discussion of such questions as resources 
available in the community, interviewing 
technique, the function of the case worker 
or group worker, and innumerable others. 
There is nothing unique here in the prob- 
lems involved in getting effective participa- 
tion. They are the usual ones of the discus- 
sion leader in any course. 

It is with this part of the course that I 
believe effective use can often be made of 
sub-committees of the class. The prepara- 
tion of material for presentation by sub- 
committees is, I presume, used by many 
of us. I believe a great deal can be done 
in this way to encourage assumption of 
responsibility by the students and to allow 
for the pursuit of particular interests that 
may be shared by only a few. Presentations 
may be given by a chairman or as a sym- 
posium or a panel discussion, occasionally 
as a dramatization or by the use of visual 
aids. In addition to committee participation, 
individuals may be asked to prepare presen- 
tations of topics for the class. The teacher, 
of course, needs to work with the committees 
or individuals .on content and method of 
presentation. Obviously there are certain 
risks under the best of circumstances. Occa- 
sionally the resulting presentations are in- 
accurate, incomplete, superficial, or dull. 
However, the educational gains are, I be- 
lieve, worth the effort, and deficiencies such 
as misstatement or incompleteness can usu- 
ally be made up for by correction and sup- 
plementation. (How to compensate for a 
period lost in dullness is another matter and 
one that may confront the teacher even with- 
out student participation!) 

We have no time now to deal extensively 
with the common problems of discussion 
leading. There are, however, a few points 
that might be worth emphasizing. The 
ability to elicit participation from students 
rests, of course, on the basic attitudes of 
the teacher and on the previous experience 
of the students. Certain students have had 
too much of the wrong kind of teaching. 
When we get them they are often timid, 
repressed, lacking in intellectual curiosity, 
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and afraid of the group. Others carry over 
an antagonism to authority, a resistance to 
learning, or, in some cases, an insecurity 
that seeks constant reassurance in talk. The 
creation of a group atmosphere that is 
encouraging to the timid and stimulating to 
the unawakened without allowing the over- 
aggressive to get out of hand rests in large 
part upon the teacher’s ability and basically 
on his own attitude toward students. 

We all know what is involved here. 
Teachers who wish to encourage student 
participation of this sort have to develop a 
non-authoritative type of leadership without 
at the same time allowing their position to 
deteriorate into that merely of a presid- 
ing officer. The teacher’s greater knowl- 
edge, wider experience, and deeper insight 
(which, of course, we assume he has) must 
not become sterilized by a kind of pseudo- 
democracy. Students wish for more than to 
be allowed to pool their ignorance by discus- 
sion. They have a right to expect that their 
limited experience will be enriched not only 
by that of other students but by the best 
thought of the experienced teacher. In a 
class relying to some extent on participation, 
this function of the teacher is fulfilled dur- 
ing the classroom session in several ways. 
Throughout the discussion the teacher adds, 
questions, relates to other knowledge, helps 
in evaluation. It is extremely important, I 
believe, that he also assume his direct teach- 
ing role by providing the necessary guidance 
of thinking and additional content through 
summaries at essential points or at times by 
periods of lecture. The complaints of stu- 
dents against classes conducted by discus- 
sion—especially case discussion—arise, I 
suspect, from the lack of enough guidance 
and enough additional knowledge which 
could be given through rather extended sum- 
maries or presentation at certain points. 
Without this, student participation may 
leave the class with perhaps greater eager- 
ness to learn by itself but with a diet of 
rather “thin soup.” Real nourishment— 
which is wanted and can then be assimilated 
—is desired from the teacher, or at least 
through the guidance of the teacher, and 
that need must be met in the classroom in 
order to make participation a satisfying 
experience. 

The part of students in determining 
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assignments—reading, final papers, and ex- 
aminations—is a point on which I, person- 
ally, have never come to any satisfactory 
conclusion. It seems obvious to me that 
the responsibility of the teacher includes 
the ultimate setting of requirements. Much 
can be learned from the students as to what 
they like or dislike and as to what proves 
valuable to-them. They often will turn up 
books, articles, or clippings for the benefit 
of the class if encouraged to do so. The 
more experienced they are, the more useful 
their participation may be. In the advanced 
courses I find their ideas of what should be 
required for the course can be more relied 
upon. If they will set the requirements for 
themselves high enough to evoke the neces- 
sary effort, as happens occasionally, then it 
seems to me the educational process has 
really worked. However, I think the deter- 
mination of whether it is high enough must, 
in accordance with his function, rest with 
the teacher. If the relation between teacher 
and students is by that time co-operative, 
that function is accepted as the teacher’s 
by mutual consent and with mutual under- 
standing. For group work students, for 
example, who need to come to terms with 
their own use of authority in groups, this 
relation in the classroom can with value be 
discussed in the advanced class so they may 
see themselves in both roles—as student and 
as leader. It is valuable for them to develop 
this awareness of themselves as learners 
and I am inclined to believe that it greatly 
stimulates their acceptance of responsibility 
for their own education as well as helping 
them in their leadership of groups. It may 
well be that a similar situation in relation 
to authority also exists in case work classes. 

Throughout this paper I have emphasized 
the relation of participation of the student 
to that of the teacher. I should like to close 


_ with one other educational value that comes 


from student participation: the value that 
comes from the group cohesion and morale 
that develops among the students themselves 
in a class that participates. The development 
of socialized attitudes, the capacity to share 
points of view without fear or domination, 
to relate to others, to work out differences 
without animosity, to get free of unnecessary 
repressions, to enjoy the social interplay 
of stimulating thought—these and similar 
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learnings can come through properly guided 
group thinking. Obviously, our students 
need these experiences which can only come 
from participation with their peers. The 
classroom is not the only place—or perhaps 
even the chief place—where they may get it. 
But it can be one of the most significant. 
If the teacher can establish that participa- 
tion, it is likely that to some extent he too 
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is felt by them to be within the group. This 
experience of mutual professional concerns 
then can prepare the way for co-opera- 
tive participation with older and younger 
workers, with peers, subordinates, and 
supervisors, aiding in the development of 
good professional relations within the 
agency and, let me add, within the profes- 
sional association. 


Family Day Care: What It Means for the Parent 


Marcaret A. GOLTON 


AMILY DAY CARE! and what it in- 
volves for the parent form the major 
focus of this material. The meaning for the 
child of the partial separation from his 
mother and from familiar surroundings, and 
the factors determining what use he makes 
of the day-care experience are touched on 
briefly. The importance of the role of the 
day-care mother and the need for a continu- 
ing case work relationship with her is recog- 
nized but is mentioned only in passing, due 
to the practical necessity of limiting the scope 
of the article. 

Day care—whether individual care as in 
family day care or group care as in day-care 
centers—has certain unique characteristics. 
Although it involves separation of parent and 
child, it can be used successfully only where 
the pull toward retaining parental responsi- 
bility is greater than the pull to be relieved 
of it. From the very beginning it has been 
apparent that day care could not be a sub- 
stitute for full-time placement. To the par- 
ent seeking full-time care for her child, what 


1The term “family” has been substituted for 
“foster” because we have found day care to be 
an extension of the home and a form of substitute 
care rather than substitute parental relationship 
which the term “ foster,” through association with 
full-time placement, has come to connote. The 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, however, uses the term 
“foster family day care” to denote the same type 
of service. 

Family day care has been set up primarily to 
meet the needs of the child under two and to fill in 
where group care resources are inadequate or con- 
traindicated. The program is operated under the 
same administrative auspices as group care. The 
cost of family day care, exclusive of administration 
and case work service, is met by the parent. 


is involved in day care is too overwhelming 
for even cursory consideration. 

If we take the trouble to think through 
what is involved for the parent in using day 
care, we are impressed with how very com- 
plicated a matter it is. The task of arousing 
a child early, feeding and dressing him and 
taking him to the day-care home—when this 
is the preliminary to a full working day— 
is no easy matter for mother or child. 
Unless the mother is a good organizer, 
patient and imaginative in her handling of 
the child, emotions can run high, with the 
child blocking each successive step of the 
routine and the mother in a_ turmoil. 
Evening hours—with the mother tired, 
hurried, harassed, faced with the evening 
routine for the child and innumerable house- 
hold duties, and the child impatient for her 
attention and affection—can offer small com- 
pensation. One of the first and major tasks 
of the intake consultant is helping the mother 
think through how she will be able to man- 
age the many-fold aspects of day care and 
work, to stir her awareness of the emotional 
strains that will be involved for herself and 
the child, and to help her weigh the cost of 
day care—physical, emotional, and monetary 
—against the anticipated gains. 

It is difficult for the mothers to compre- 
hend intellectually or anticipate emotionally 
what will be involved. Many of them have 
worked before and have had household help 
or have had friends or relatives care for the 
children. They see only the similarities in 
the situation—the fact that they have worked 
before and someone other than themselves 
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has cared for the child. They do not see 
the differences. With household help, in 
comparison with day care, the mechanics are 
relatively simple; the adjustment for the 
child is kept at a minimum. Although it 
involves substitute care and the sharing of 
parental responsibilities, it is the house- 
keeper who becomes integrated into an 
already established household—a household 
in which the spirit and influence of the par- 
ent are inherent and of which the child is 
himself a part. Relatives and friends with 
whom the child is acquainted are an exten- 
sion of the family unit as far as the child 
is concerned. To neither the parent nor 
the child is there in either of these plans 
the threat involved in family day care. To 
the child the day-care home is strange. It is 
he who must find his place in an established 
household new to him and in which his par- 
ents have no share; it is he who must adapt 
himself to new routines, new personalities, 
perhaps even new or different standards of 
behavior. For the mother it involves a 
sharing of parental responsibilities and 
affectional ties with the day-care mother 
who often has greater success in the paren- 
tal role than the mother. To have to face 
daily the realization that the day-care mother 
is more successful than she herself is in 
disciplining, toilet training, and feeding 
the child is not very comforting. It may 
serve in fact to undermine what self- 
confidence she may have had or, more fre- 
quently still, to reinforce her already exist- 
ing feelings of inadequacy and failure. The 
fact that the day-care home is “ approved ” 
may give added impetus to her misgivings. 
To neither parent nor child is there in the 
day-care home setup the reassurance that 
can come from the teacher-child relationship 
in the group care program. 

Requests for day care are heavily charged 
with emotion and fraught with fears and 
anxieties. This, as I see it, is due to the 
fact that day care, whether in private homes 
or in day-care centers, involves care of the 
child outside his own home and thereby is 
identified with the parent’s desire to be 
relieved of parental responsibility (the nega- 
tive phase of the normal ambivalence toward 
parenthood). The reactions are perhaps 
more clearly focused in family day care 
because this program serves primarily the 
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child under two (the younger the child the 
greater the pull toward separation); and 
because family day care does not share, as 
far as the community is concerned, the status 
that group care has inherited from the day 
nurseries and nursery schools of the pre- 
war era. 


Setting Up the Day-Care Plan 


Because of the emotional components in- 
volved, the need for case work consultation 
at the point of the parent’s first contact with 
the agency—whether this contact is by tele- 
phone or personal—became apparent early. 
In most instances, the first contact is by 
telephone. It is at this point that the initial 
sifting takes place, with the parent being 
given the opportunity to explore with the 
case worker whether she wants day care or 
full-time care; whether family day care or 
group care would best suit her needs. The 
second step in the intake process is the per- 
sonal interview with the consultant. It is 
at this time that the mother’s plan to work 
and use day care is viewed in relation to the 
day-care resources, the readiness of the 
mother and child for such a program, and 
the mother’s ability to carry the cost of the 
service. Where family day care is contra- 
indicated, other community resources are 
explored with the mother and referrals to 
other agencies made accordingly. Referrals 
to the family and children’s agencies as well 
as to the child guidance clinic are not 
infrequent. 

The interview with Mrs. T is representa- 
tive of the type of material covered in the 
first interview. 


Mrs. T at office by appointment, bringing 
Tommy, 23 months old, who is an attractive, 
blond-haired youngster, broad-boned, and well de- 
veloped, in contrast to his mother who is slight 
and very thin. 

Father is overseas. He has not seen Tommy 
since the child was 4 months old. Mother’s only 
experience away from Tommy was when she took 
a 6-week course in a war plant. Her mother took 
care of Tommy then. It was not a good plan. 
Her mother is not well, and Tommy “needs a 
lot of watching.” Also, Mrs. T doesn’t want 
Tommy brought up as she was—in a household 
where there was always much quarreling. Her 
father drinks; her mother is domineering, posses- 
sive, quarrelsome. Both were trying to interfere 
in the rearing of Tommy. 
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Mrs. T and her sister are planning to move into 
their own apartment as they just can’t take their 
mother’s domination any longer. As far as Tommy 
is concerned, he is toilet trained, sleeps twelve 
hours a night, and naps before lunch. He eats 
well. Tommy, however, cannot be reasoned with. 
He does not understand. Isolation is an effective 
form of punishment. He “gets into everything.” 

Mrs. T was considering work at this time so 
that she could save for the furniture the family 
will want to buy when Mr. T returns. Mrs. T 
considered the day care fee reasonable—$1.50 a 
day for 8 to 10 hours care including one meal. 
She was anxious to find the “right kind” of day- 
care mother; one who would understand Tommy. 

Since Tommy would be 2 in a month and would 
be eligible for group care at that time, the con- 
sultant discussed this with mother. After con- 
sidering all the factors involved, Mrs. T decided 
that family day care would best meet Tommy’s 
needs as he was not ready yet for a group experi- 
ence. She was pretty sure she wouldn’t want to 
consider group care for him for at least six months. 
(Family day care, especially for children under 3 
years, is not recommended for less than a 3-month 
period. ) 

Medical requirements were discussed with Mrs. 
T and she was given the medical form to be filled 
out by her physician.” 

The time for the second appointment was set. 
At that time, it was understood, the family day 
care possibilities, which were reviewed briefly on 
this date, would be explored more fully and a 
referral made if Mrs. T decided to use family day 
care. 


The second interview is focused on the 
more specific aspects of day care as it relates 
to child, mother, day-care mother, and day- 
care consultant. The mother is prepared 
for the fact that the child may cry and 
protest at being left with a stranger; that 
there may be a breakdown in toilet habits 
or in his eating and sleeping until the 
strangeness of the setup wears off. She is 
helped to see the advantages of starting the 
day-care plan gradually, leaving the child in 
the day-care home for a short period of time 
at first so that he becomes aware, early, of 


2 Medical requirements are as follows: The child 
must be vaccinated and must have the first diph- 
theria immunization (with dates set for the sub- 
sequent ones) before the day-care plan goes into 
effect. The Tb. Patch Test may be given by 
the family’s physician or, with the parent’s written 
permission, will be applied by the county nurse 
after the child is in the day-care home. The medi- 
cal form also requires certification by the physician 
that the child is in good health. 
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the fact that although mother leaves him 
she does come back. She is also encouraged 
to permit him to take with him his favorite 
toys or any other object in which he has 
found security. 

As far as the mother’s part in the plan 
is concerned she is impressed with the im- 
portance (1) of paying the day-care fee a 
week in advance, (2) of using the home 
no more than 8 to 10 hours each day, 
(3) of notifying the day-care mother should 
she plan not to bring the child to the day- 
care home, and (4) of supplying the day- 
care mother with changes of clothing for 
the child should toilet habits break down. 
She is encouraged to consider how she will 
meet the demands made upon her by the 
child, her employer, and her household, as 
well as her own personal need for diversion ; 
and to think through how she can make the 
hours she and the child spend together the 
most meaningful for both. We stress how 
important it is to the child that mother stay 
home with him when he is ill. Focus is kept 
on the amount of parental responsibility the 
mother retains in using day care and on 
the fact that through day care the agency 
carries a share of these responsibilities. 

Impressed with the many hazards for par- 
ent and child embodied in family day care, 
we began -to think early about the limits 
within which the service could operate most 
effectively and constructively. The fee and 
hour schedule was a major step in this direc- 
tion. Guiding us in this were certain basic 
concepts: (1) it is important to correlate 
fees with services rendered; (2) mothering 
is a job worthy of appropriate remuneration ; 
and (3) skill in mothering just as in 
any other area can be developed only by 
“ doing ”; therefore, if family day care is to 
strengthen family ties, mothers should not 
be relieved too completely of responsibility. 

According to Ohio state law, day care 
may not exceed 12 hours in any 24-hour 
period. We, however, have set up our 
schedule on the basis of 8 to 10 hours care 
with an additional hourly charge for care 
exceeding 10 hours. The base fee includes 
only one full meal, lunch. For additional 
meals or such extra services as laundry there 
is an additional charge. Day-care homes 
may not be used when children are ill. 

The reactions to the fee and hour schedule 
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were most interesting. One day-care mother 
commented that according to the way we 
put it, caring for children wasn’t a “ menial ” 
job. A mother remarked that our statement 
pertaining to fees made mothering seem 
“worth while.” Perhaps we have given too 
little thought in the past to the status-giving 
quality of financial remuneration where the 
care of children is concerned. 

When a day-care home is decided upcn, 
the intake consultant contacts the day-care 
mother to make certain that she is available 
and interested, and advises her that the 
mother will be getting in touch with her. 
The mother is then given the name, address, 
and telephone number of the day-care 
mother, and the responsibility for putting 
the day-care plan into effect rests with 
her and the day-care mother. The mother 
understands that a call will be made in the 
day-care home by the day-care consultant 
within the first two weeks that her child is 
there and approximately once a month there- 
after. She understands, too, that the day- 
care consultant will want to talk with her 
within the first two weeks that the plan is 
in effect and at least once a month as long 
as the child is in the day-care home. The 
appointment for the first follow-up confer- 
ence is made at the end of the second inter- 
view if the day-care consultant is available 
to meet the mother; otherwise the mother 
is advised that the day-care consultant will 
get in touch with her by mail so that they 
can set the time for their first meeting. It is 
made clear that these continuing contacts 
with the consultant are an integral part of 
the day-care service. 


Mothers’ Reactions 


Mrs. T, whose plan to work and use 
day care rather than relatives represented a, 
move toward emancipation from parental 
authority, is representative of one of the 
three major groups of mothers who use day 
care. Among the others are those who are 
working by preference, because housework 
and the care of children provide too few 
satisfactions. In this group predominate 
those mothers who have begun to doubt their 
adequacy as parents. Their guilt over find- 
ing outside interests more challenging and 
gratifying than home responsibilities and 
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their feelings of inadequacy are often rein- 
forced by the success of day-care parents. 
Their feelings of failure and fear of losing 
out with the child are a constant threat to 
the continuation of the day-care plan. The 
other group is made up of mothers whose 
need to work is neurotically motivated. To 
these mothers the all-important thing is that 
there be some plan available. The adequacy 
of the plan and the needs of the child are 
definitely secondary considerations. It is 
difficult to engage these mothers in a work- 
ing relationship. Getting them to the point 
where they are able to think in terms of the 
needs of the child often requires intensive 
case work treatment. Mothers applying for 
day care whose working is motivated pri- 
marily by financial advantage or patriotism 
are few. Separations, whether due to mili- 
tary service or marital discord, are more 
often a precipitating rather than causative 
factor in the mother’s plan to work and use 
day care. 

When we realize that in the mind of the 
mother, her relatives, and the community- 
at-large family day care, especially for the 
child under two, has implications similar to 
full-time placement (with little recognition 
of the strength the mother is demonstrating 
in being able to use day care, or in the pro- 
tection she has availed herself of in using a 
licensed home), we are impressed with the 
fact that the mother who decides to use such 
a program must have a great need to find 
satisfactions aside from her household and 
family. It is only when the mother feels 
secure in her relationship with the case 
worker that she is able to face with herself 
and share with the case worker what using 
day care has involved for her. 

Three experiences seem common: (1) the 
mother in using day care has had to defy 
relatives openly; (2) she has had to still 
her own fears engendered by society’s reac- 
tion to separation of mother and child; and 
(3) she has had to steel herself to the daily 
threat of alienation of her child’s affections. 
One mother confided that in her mind the 
fact that she was willing to take her child 
to a stranger’s home was undeniable proof 
that she was “a bad mother.” Another, 
who had used family day care erratically 
explained that she just couldn’t bear the 
thought that her child might call another 
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woman mother. This fear was exaggerated 
by the violent disapproval of the plan by 
her husband’s family. Another mother, who 
used the plan responsibly once she had made 
it, but was very anxious to transfer the child 
to the center, explained that she found family 
day care hard to accept because it reminded 
her so much of her own experiences in 
boarding homes. She recalled keenly her 
feelings about being left by her parents and 
did not want her child to be subjected to 
a similar experience. Without the help 
of the case worker, she had not been able 
to see the very important differences—that 
although the father was in service, and she 
was working, the home was intact and she 
was still very much a part of the picture, 
taking the child to and from the day-care 
home, having two meals with him, putting 
him to bed, and being with him all night. 

It is in relieving these anxieties, in keep- 
ing in proper perspective the purpose day 
care is serving for parent and child, and in 
giving recognition to the strength the mother 
is demonstrating in being able to use day 
care responsibly, that the case worker is 
indispensable. It is only as the parent's 
anxieties are relieved and she is reassured 
that her plan to work and use day care is 
in the best interest of herself and child that 
the mother is able to use day care to the 
best advantage. The case worker, who sees 
the parent as she is and the day-care plan 
as it fits into the family constellation, is the 
only one equipped and prepared to give such 
reassurance. The child’s reactions to the 
plan and what he gains from it are in direct 
proportion to the extent to which the mother 
takes hold and is comfortable with the plan. 


Johnny, aged 22 months, was a relatively easy 
child to get along with after his mother left him 
in the day-care home. He ate and slept well and 
played contentedly with the toys. As soon as his 
mother appeared on the scene, however, he ran 
rampant—jumping on furniture, touching things 
on tables which had been prohibited, and so on. 
So serious was his behavior when the mother 
brought and called for him that the day-care 
mother didn’t feel she could continue to care for 
him unless the mother began taking some responsi- 
bility for disciplining him. It was her impression 
that the mother never said “no” to him, and 
never corrected him. There was no question but 
what Johnny was making life difficult for her but 
she did nothing about it. 
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Contact with the mother revealed that because 
she felt so guilty about leaving Johnny (her rela- 
tives all disapproved of her plan to work even 
though father was in service), she tried to make 
up to him by keeping the time they were together 
free of restrictions and discipline. She wanted it 
to be a happy, carefree period. Of course it was 
not. Not only was Johnny’s behavior at home 
upsetting but he was sleeping poorly and was 
chronically constipated. It had not occurred to 
the mother that her indulgence was confusing the 
child. 

With the help of the case worker she was able 
to see how important it was that what was 
expected of the child in each of his two homes 
be as consistent as possible. She was helped to 
see, too, for the first time, perhaps, that parent- 
hood carries with it the responsibility for setting 
the “do’s” and “don’ts” which are the basis of 
habit and character formation in children. The 
speed with which this mother incorporated the new 
understanding in her handling of the child was 
amazing, as was the attendant improvement in the 
child’s behavior. 


Continuing Case Work Service 


Setting the limits and cost of day care 
is important, but this alone is not enough. 
To serve as effective safeguards these con- 
trols must be implemented and amplified by 
continuing case work service. Cases like the 
following brought into focus the futility of 
giving case work service to the day-care 
mother, and leaving the parent to handle 
alone her feelings of guilt and inadequacy, 
the problems arising in her relationship with 
her child by virtue of the separation, the 
pressures she faces in working and main- 
taining a household. 


Robert, aged 4, an only child, had had no experi- 
ence playing with children prior to the family day- 
care placement. (Family day care was used in 
this instance because of lack of group care facili- 
ties in the vicinity.) He had lived in an adult 
world and knew only adult standards. In the day- 
care home were the day-care mother’s three chil- 
dren ranging in age from 1% to 6 years. The 
day-care mother, a former school teacher, had done 
an excellent job with her children. They were 
unusual examples of independence, resourcefulness, 
imagination. Robert was shy and retiring. He 
obviously didn’t know how to play. It was not 
until he had been in the day-care home several 
weeks that he began to feel at ease and partici- 
pate in the children’s activities. With this devel- 
opment came increased appetite but at the same 
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time evidence of impatience and irritation with his 
own parents. This last culminated in his assertion 
to his mother that he wished the day-care mother 
were his parent rather than she. The mother who 
had gone to work for “ patriotic” reasons (she 
confided to the day-care mother that she had been 
bored with housework and was restless), quit her 
job, and discontinued day care. 


This mother, her parental status threat- 
ened, retreated from her drive for a fuller 
personal life and resumed her parental role, 
perhaps less secure in it by virtue of the 
day-care plan than before. She had indi- 
cated to the day-care mother that she had 
not been sure of her capacity as a parent. 
She asked the day-care mother for sugges- 
tions but her ability to use them in the form 
the day-care mother could give them was 
doubtful. One thing is certain, Robert, hav- 
ing had a taste of a richer childhood, was 
not going to be the docile, conforming child 
he had been before. For neither, therefore, 
had the day-care experience been a truly 
constructive one. Had continued contacts 
been a part of the day-care service at this 
time, the mother, I am sure, could have 
been helped to recognize and develop her 
strengths as a parent and at the same time 
would have found in her contacts with the 
consultant, reassurance that her working 
and using day care could work to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. If continuing to use 
day care had then proven inadvisable and a 
referral to a family agency or child guidance 
clinic been indicated, such a referral might 
well have been made at the point of with- 
drawal from day care. 

Mrs. B’s reaction to her increasing feel- 
ing of inadequacy and to the pressures of 
the setup took a different form. 


Mrs. B applied for family day care for her 
9-month-old daughter so that she could go to work. 
She could not manage on the allotment. The 
father was inducted two weeks after their mar- 
riage and the mother has not seen him since. 
The consultant was impressed with the mother’s 
warmth of feeling for the child, her sensitivity, and 
thoughtfulness. 

Six months after the day care had gone into 
effect, the plan, which had started out on an 8-hour 
basis, had extended to 12 hours with the day-care 
mother giving the child three meals a day and do- 
ing her laundry—all for the fee of $1.00 originally 
set for 8 hours, one meal, and no laundry. The 
day-care mother realized that the fee was inade- 
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quate, but she could not ask for more, since the 
mother was not receiving money from her hus- 
band regularly now that he was a commissioned 
officer and she was having difficulty managing. 
The thing that troubled the day-care mother was 
that the mother was having much difficulty manag- 
ing the child. Sometimes she comes to the day- 
care home in the morning completely exhausted 
because the child has refused to go to sleep at 
night. One day the mother, thoroughly exasper- 
ated, asserted that she “could have thrown the 
child out of the window,” she was so disgusted. 
When the child was ill, the mother seemed so 
much at a loss as to what to do for her that the 
day-care mother kept the child three nights. She 
knew she had overstepped her license but felt she 
had had no choice. 

This day-care mother, with supportive help from 
the consultant, tackled first the matter of fees 
with the mother and brought these into line with 
the services she was giving. Shortly after this, 
when the mother was to be home for a week 
following a tonsillectomy, the day-care mother, on 
the basis of the philosophy passed on to her by 
the consultant, encouraged the mother to try to 
take care of the child during this period. If she 
found she couldn’t, the day-care mother would 
take her. 

It was during this week that I called on the 
mother (at her suggestion and after several 
attempts on my part to arrange an appointment 
with her). Mother and child were living in a 
small housekeeping room overcrowded with just 
the essential pieces of furniture. Never had I seen 
the child so sparkingly happy as she was on this 
day. 

The mother confided that she was so grateful 
for having had the child with her during this 
period. She hadn’t realized how much she had 
been missing. She felt that she and the child 
had gotten “re-acquainted.” She was thinking 
about the possibility of taking a 3-month leave 
of absence to be with the child. I have seen the 
mother monthly since this contact. She has moved 
into more adequate living quarters and is now 
cooking two meals a day not only for herself but 
for the child as well. She uses the day-care home 
for no more than 9 hours, and is using it 
responsibly. The father may be coming home on 
furlough shortly. She is using the contact with 
me now to think through what will be involved 
for him and her with his return. Throughout she 
has shared with me the problems that have arisen 
in relation to the care and behavior of the child. 


Had continued case work consultation not 
been available to the mother and day-care 
mother in this situation, the day-care plan, 
which has now been in effect one and one- 
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half years, would have broken down early. 
It is not likely that the mother, over- 
whelmed as she was with what was involved 
in caring for the child and oppressed by a 
sense of failure, could have continued in her 
parental role. 

In establishing the plan for continuing 
contacts with parents, we tried first to 
anchor the parent to the agency by explain- 
ing at the time of placement that we would 
like to see her from time to time to learn 
from her how the day-care plan was work- 
ing and to share our observations with her. 
We hoped she would feel free to call on us 
should she have any questions about the 
plan or feel that we could help in any way. 
However much we amplified this, it had no 
meaning to the parent; it was too indefinite. 
She had had too little experience with the 
service even to begin to comprehend how 
it might help; and at the point of putting 
the day-care plan into effect there were too 
many other things to think about. 

Not until we had enough conviction to 
say to the parent that regular contacts with 
the case worker were a part of the service— 
enough conviction to set, at the time of 
placement, the exact date for the first 
follow-up conference—did the plan take on 
any meaning for the parent. Some were 
pleased that this was to continue to be a 
shared plan; some were threatened by it 
(they didn’t see why contacts were neces- 
sary if the plan was working well, and they 
would certainly be the first to tell us if things 
went wrong) ; to some, it had no meaning 
except that it was a requirement. The plan 
for parent contacts has been set up on the 
basis of a personal contact within the first 
two weeks of placement and once a month 
thereafter unless the situation warrants more 
frequent contacts. By establishing regular 
contacts with parents as an integral part of 
the service, every parent is given an oppor- 
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tunity to test out her ability to use the 
help of the case worker. At the same time 
contact with the case worker is divested 
of the implication of “ problem” or “ diffi- 
culty ” with which it has so generally been 
associated. 

The scope and degree of case work service 
in day care are limited, as I see it, by two 
factors only: the skill of the case worker 
and the ability of the parent to use the 
service the case worker has to offer. What- 
ever the scope or degree, the case work 
service ends whenever the day-care plan 
terminates ; and termination thereby becomes 
a dynamic phase of the relationship. 

At the point of termination the parent is 
helped to think through what day care has 
meant for herself and her child, what bene- 
fits and losses have been entailed in the use 
of the plan, and how she sees the experi- 
ence as related to her plans for the future. 
Through such a process the day-care experi- 
ence takes on a “ wholeness ” it would lack 
otherwise; and the mother goes on to the 
next experience with a conscious awareness 
of what the previous one has meant to her, 
emotionally as well as practically. 


Family day care, when it is an integral 
part oi the total day-care program and when 
case work is an inherent part of the service, 
offers the parent a unique opportunity. In 
a setting divorced from any suggestion of 
inadequacy, instability, or dependency, she 
may avail herself of the help the case worker 
has to offer, through the case work relation- 
ship learning how to make the maximum 
use of the day-care program, and, at the 
same time, strengthening her capacity as a 
parent. It is only when we see how children 
prosper as their parents’ capacity to give 
and understand increases, that the truly 
dynamic quality of this service becomes fully 
clear. 
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Case Work and Camping 


HERMAN D. STEIN 


ASE WORK and the best of organiza- 
tion camping have essentially the same 
goals with regard to children—to guide them 
toward mental and physical health and the 
ability to get along with themselves and with 
others, and to help them develop a sense of 
social responsibility. Case work performs 
its function through direct work with chil- 
dren or their parents, by the case work 
process and the use of special resources 
where necessary. Camping provides a group 
experience in a setting away from home, and 
the use of recreational facilities. Neither can 
help the way the other can, nor do the work 
of the other; nor do they always affect the 
same people. But both have a special con- 
tribution to make for human welfare. It is 
important that the character of the contribu- 
tion be recognized, and that wherever pos- 
sible case work and camping find their com- 
mon ground in order to fulfil their objectives 
more adequately. 

There are two main areas of experience 
in this field: (1) referral of children from 
agency to camp, (2) the use of case work 
principles and personnel in the camping 
program. 


Referrals between Agency and Camp 


For a case work agency to refer children 
to an organization camp does not in itself 
ensure a sound relationship. It can merely 
mean that there is a convenient bridge from 
an agency contact to a summer camp. That 
is something but it should not be enough, 
either for the agency or the camp. 

For a more useful kind of co-operation, the 
camp should have some way of knowing why 
these particular children have been sug- 
gested, so that it can be more helpful to them. 
It should also know something about the 
function and method of the agency—whether 
it be family, child guidance, child placement, 
or medical service agency—in order that 
the referrals may be evaluated clearly, and 
so that a proper report can be sent back. 
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At the same time, the case work agency 
should have a clear grasp of what the par- 
ticular camp can offer the child, what its 
program eimphasis is, and what its personnel 
consists of. Then the case worker will know 
what kind of report to send and how best 
to prepare the family and the child for what 
may be an entirely new experience for him. 

But in order for the agency to- be clear 
about the camp, the camp must be clear 
about itself. It must define its own objec- 
tives, recognize what it is able to do for 
the children it accepts and what it cannot 
do. It must decide, for example, on the 
extent to which it wants to and can indi- 
vidualize in the handling of children, the 
degree to which adequate supervision can 
be offered the counselors, and whether it 
will concentrate on mass activities and 
athletics or provide facilities and personnel 
also for individual creative work. When the 
camp’s attitudes and goals have been 
thought out and transmitted to the case work 
agency, the case worker can then be in a 
position to make a selective and discrimi- 
nating use of camp and help the child to get 
the most out of it. 


The Referral Report 


The specific item of a referral report re- 
flects some basic considerations in agency 
relationships. The case worker, for one 
thing, should be able to have complete con- 
fidence in the camp’s ability to use the re- 
port with a professional attitude toward its 
contents, and should feel assured, too, that 
the child she refers will not be singled out 
as being different from those who come 
through other channels. Actually, the chief 
difference between a child sent through a 
case work agency and others is that we 
happen usually to know more about him. 
The only reason for this knowledge being 
imparted to camp is to be helpful to the 
child, not to have him marked. 
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As an example, let us take a fairly typical 
case of a child being referred by a family 
agency where the case work contact is with 
the mother. In this instance, the mother has 
come in because she feels her husband is 
maltreating her. She is considering separa- 
tion but is confused and perplexed and wants 
the case worker’s help in determining what 
she can do. During the course of this 
contact, it becomes evident that the child 
has been reacting to the conflict between 
his parents. He gets insufficient attention 
in the home, his mother has become quite 
irritable, and his father stricter than usual. 
His school work has been suffering. He 
begins to feel less like trying to do well 
and he sometimes becomes unruly to get the 
attention he craves. Whatever difficulties 
the boy presents, in this instance, stem 
mainly from the parental situation, and this 
is what the case work contact will help to 
resolve. For the most part, the boy gets 
along well enough with friends and at school. 

Now the child at this point by no means 
presents a serious personality problem. He 
could probably use a camp experience very 
well without special attention. Yet if the 
camp were aware that one of the things 
that would make him a less troubled and 
better adjusted boy and help to prevent 
further difficulty, would be a chance to do 
things well and be praised, even for little 
achievements, then the counselor could be 
more alert to giving him an opportunity to 
display ability, and encourage him when this 
is merited. The counselor could also handle 
an uncalled-for tantrum with understanding 
as well as firmness, recognizing its motiva- 
tion. Because of the home situation, the 
counselor could also make special note of 
how the boy tended to regard him—whether 
with overaffection, suspicion, or calm accept- 
ance—and react objectively if the child did 
not seem to like him at first. But it would 
not be helpful at all if the child were re- 
garded as disturbed in any way, if he were 
unduly pampered, or if the other children 
felt, through the counselor’s insecure and 
anxious attitude, that there was something 
wrong about this child. 

What it comes down to is that the case 
worker, to help camp help the child, should 
send a statement that highlights her thinking 
about him, indicates why she is referring 


him, and points to what, if anything, the 
camp might do to meet his needs. But she 
would have to know first that such a re- 
port would neither be cisregarded nor be 
misinterpreted. 

This imposes a responsibility upon both 
the camp administration and the agency. 
The agency should see to it that reports 
to camp be clear, be void of unnecessary 
technical language, and not demand too 
much from camp. Case workers should be 
aware of the actual camp situation and know 
some of the limitations in personnel and 
resources under which camps operate today, 
as well as the positive values that a good 
group experience in camp can offer a child. 
Agencies and camps should find a way of 
sharing this undertaking. The camp should 
make certain that when it asks for reports 
they are used with understanding and held 
in confidence. If possible, some one person 
should be responsible for interpreting such 
reports to the counselors. 


Reports Coming from Camp 

The camp’s findings, in turn, should be 
reported to the agency clearly and quickly 
enough to be used, and may include the 
camp’s own recommendations for the child’s 
welfare. For example, the camp may have 
found that the boy just referred to had a 
good singing voice, related very easily to 
other children, but fled from competitive 
situations, and perhaps should be referred 
to a group work agency. These findings 
might, in turn, through the case work con- 
tact, be relayed to the school and to the 
community center to which the child might 
be referred, so that he could get more under- 
standing attention. In addition, case work 
agencies in their own work with parents and 
children can use to great advantage objec- 
tive observation of a child’s group adjust- 
ment, either in working with the child or 
helping the parents to understand him. Fre- 
quently one finds that the picture of a child 
away from home, among other children, and 
seen 24 hours a day, is far different from 
the one the mother presents, or the one of 
the child in the case worker’s office. The 
camp’s observations can have decided diag- 
nostic value. 

Indeed, case work agencies have an obliga- 
tion, to the children and to the camps, to 
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make maximum use of reports coming from 
camp. One of the most frustrating experi- 
ences common to camp personnel is the feel- 
ing that some of the children who have 
progressed during their stay at camp are, 
after all, going back to the old conditions— 
so that the value of all the effort is ques- 
tioned. There is value, of course, for no 
positive experience is truly lost. But it is 
especially important for the children who 
are being helped, directly or indirectly, 
through a case work contact. The camp 
can help make certain that this wholesome 
camp experience is incorporated into the 
service given these children after camp by 
sending a statement covering pertinent 
aspects of their camp adjustment. The 
agency should then see to it that each such 
report receives serious attention and is put 
promptly to use. Perhaps some camps can 
undertake a follow-up study jointly with 
co-operating agencies to determine just how 
the camp experience was later utilized. 
Experience has shown that a camp’s find- 
ings can hasten the helping process of case 
work, and make it more likely that gains 
the child has made in camp will not be lost 
and that he will be given opportunities to 
build on the progress he has made. But 
the elements of this experience still have 
to be formulated and made available. 

For all these things to be true, both the 
camp and the agency must find some way 
of interchanging thinking and planning 
jointly. The one subject of reports thus 
indicates the importance of a close working 
relationship. 


Referral from Camp to Agency 


In addition, such a relationship is neces- 
sary in order for the direction of referrals 
to be reversed from camp to agency. During 
the weeks that children spend at camp, 
enough may reveal itself about some to indi- 
cate the need for case work help—for 
example, excessive fearfulness, overaggres- 
sion, chronic lying, or extreme withdrawal 
from a group. The parent may come with 
a plea for help. The camp should be aware 
of the case work resources in the com- 
munity, so that a referral may be made to 
the proper community agency, whether or 
not that agency has referred children to 
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camp. To make such referrals the camp 
administration must have not only aware- 
ness but conviction about the kind of service 
obtainable from the agencies. This will 
come if there has been an opportunity for 
camp and agency representatives to get 
together, whether the camp representatives 
do so in that capacity or in their role of 
group work executives, educators, or any 
other position in which they may be func- 
tioning during the year. 

What the methods will be for more shar- 
ing between camp and case work agencies 
will vary from one community to another, 
depending upon local conditions, the extent 
of previous co-operation, and joint experi- 
ence. Some agencies and camps may encour- 
age case workers to visit the camps and 
speak to personnel, so that they can get a 
firsthand picture of the child’s environment. 
Joint meetings can be held between camp 
administrators and agency representatives 
to discuss the relationship between camp 
and agency. Such a program established 
by camps, settlement houses, or councils of 
social agencies may perhaps not wait for 
the summer but be part of a year-round 
project, for a close working relationship 
does not arise full-blown. The appropriate 
methods will be developed so long as the 
impulse is there on the part of both camps 
and agencies to develop a more mutually 
responsible and effective relationship. 

Some progress, of course, has been made. 
Such organizations as the Children’s Wel- 
fare Federation in New York City, operating 
a co-ordinating camp information service, 
and helping to set camping standards, or 
the Jewish Vacation Association, which 
merges registration for several camps and 
serves as an advisory body for a number of 
sending agencies, show constructive develop- 
ments. Still other community-minded pro- 
grams are in effect elsewhere. 

There is, however, a need for much more: 
for closer camp-agency co-operation; for 
sharing of experience among camps in all 
communities; for clarifying objectives and 
raising standards in the non-profit camp 
field; for letting the public know what this 
vast network of camps is doing; and for 
studying systematically and professionally 
the elements that go into a camp experience 
—analyzing, for example, such problems as 
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the factors contributing to a child’s progress 
in camp, how such progress can be deter- 
mined, the personality criteria for a good 
camp adjustment, the child’s relationship to 
the group in a camp setting, or the extent 
to which a camp program can and should be 
“ democratized.” Through such methodical 
examination, the belief that sending a child 
to camp can help his “ social adjustment ” 
can become a clear, verifiable conception 
based upon knowledge rather than a vague 
and hopeful trust. Camping should find out 
what it can about itself and proceed to tell it, 
to the social work profession and to the 
public. Together with other responsible 
agencies in the community, case work 
agencies can help individual camps and camp 
associations to achieve these goals by giving 
evidence of their interest and co-operation, 
and by being conscious of their own need 
that organization camping be at its best— 
if only to help see to it that the agencies’ 
substantial investment in the very mainte- 
nance of camps is properly administered. 


The Case Worker in Camp 


The use of case work personnel in some 
part of the camping program suggests an 
even more closely integrated casework- 
camping approach than sound referral pro- 
cedures. Now more than ever before, there 
is a growing appreciation of the contribution 
that social case work can make to whole- 
some community and personal living. The 
case work services of the family and children 
agencies are not confined to those who have 
economic hardships or present chronic emo- 
tional difficulties. Increasingly, people from 
all income groups are becoming aware of 
the help they can get to overcome difficul- 
ties that interfere with good adjustment. It 
requires only a glance through the profes- 
sional journals of social work today to see 
the varied uses to which the discipline of 
case work is being put. On the war fronts 
it is serving in army camps, rehabilitation 
centers, induction stations, selective service 
boards, mental hygiene units, and veteran 
centers. Case workers are now employed in 
industry, in trade unions, and in department 
stores. Settlement houses and other group 
work organizations are finding new relation- 
ships with case work agencies to enrich their 
own programs. 
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It is more than natural, then, that camping 
—particularly organizational camping, so 
closely allied to social work—should try to 
strengthen its ties with the field of social 
case work. The use of case work personnel, 
perhaps on loan from case work agencies 
where this is possible—whether borrowed 
for part- or full-time service, before, during, 
or after the camp season, for extensive or 
limited periods—is a concrete way of incor- 
porating into the camping program the spe- 
cial contribution which case work has to 
offer. How can a case worker be helpful? 
Experience has pointed to a number of areas. 


Interviewing Parents 


This can be a particularly valuable service 
for one camp or for several camps which 
merge their intake or registration, where 
special skill in interviewing is required to 
get a quick picture of the child and family 
situation, special needs, or ability to pay, 
and to arrive at a decision as to which camp 
the child should be sent to. Such brief inter- 
viewing is, of course, no substitute for a 
case work contact but can be employed when 
there is no such service available. 


Staff Education 


Counselors are frequently given some pre- 
camp training, but a case worker’s participa- 
tion in this will help insure an orientation 
toward the needs of the individual child. 
The tendency, especially on the part of in- 
experienced counselors, to demand conform- 
ity or obedience above all else, for example, 
may be counteracted by interpretation of the 
risks for the child inherent in this, and the 
necessity on some occasions and for some 
children of allowing room for “ letting off 
steam.” Counselors can be helped to recog- 
nize a serious problem when they see one 
and be reassured about the garden variety 
of misbehavior so they need not be unduly 
alarmed. By achieving a greater awareness 
of motivations of children, and some under- 
standing as to how they might help those 
in their charge to develop emotionally and 
in their social relationships, as well as to 
have a happy and healthy time, counselors 
can pursue their tasks with greater eager- 
ness and devotion and see before them 
a greater challenge and opportunity for 
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The results of a recently con- 


service. 
ducted questionnaire indicate that 70 per 
cent of camps are hiring younger counselors 


than ever before. The fact that counselors 
are young these days necessitates as good 
an educational groundwork for them as we 
can supply; and we do know that many 
young people can absorb thinking even 
about emotional and psychological factors, 
translate it into practice, and be highly 
effective group leaders, so long as they have 
intelligence, a sincere liking for children, 
a fair degree of maturity, and someone to 
turn to for help. 


Special Problems 


Within camp itself a worker who has a 
practical conception of camp life, and who 
has a clearly defined position in camp, can 
be of great assistance. Most obviously he 
can help a staff handle difficult individual 
problems if and when they arise—such as 
hysteria, extreme homesickness, sex prob- 
lems, stealing, bossiness, excessive timidity, 
enuresis, or eating problems. The worker 
may not be able to provide all the answers, 
but can help the counselor see these not as 
isolated symptoms but related to the whole 
child and what is known of his background 
and adjustment, so that the counselor can 
arrive at the most realistic approach for 
meeting the particular child’s needs within 
camp limitations. With increased awareness 
of the individual child, the counselor, as 
group leader, is also in a position to use 
group processes more effectively. 

Case work, however, should not be 
thought of as concerned exclusively with 
the abnormal or problematic. Medicine, 
through combating illness and disease, is 
able to point out what makes for health and 
strive for a preventive and constructive 
health program for the individual and com- 
munity. So case work, with its body of 
knowledge geared to helping people with 
personal difficulties, can enable individuals 
to strengthen themselves so they can cope 
more adequately with those pressures that 
will inevitably occur in living. 

No person, however stable and healthy, 
can avoid the necessity for adjusting to 
changes or crises in his daily life or avoid 
an occasional struggle to make sure they 
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do not bog him down. And who will say 
that any child, no matter how strong and 
capable, cannot profit from warmth and 
understanding so that he can be further 
fortified ? 

This concept is of particular importance, 
because how children meet the difficulties 
they run into will, in a large measure, de- 
termine their ability to face later crises 
without fleeing physically or emotionally, to 
meet them honestly, giving up selfish im- 
pulses when necessary—in other words, to 
develop what we think of as character. It 
is in this fundamental educational task, help- 
ing to build responsible members of a demo- 
cratic society, that we are all engaged— 
camp administrators, case workers, and 
group workers alike. 

It is therefore no anomaly to talk of case 
work helping the relatively stable and well 
adjusted child, for it is toward greater happi- 
ness, self-fulfilment, and personality growth 
that the help can be directed for these 
children, just as with those who present a 
little more difficulty. At camp, where we 
have a relatively controlled environment, 
there is a special opportunity to offer a 
growth experience to children. 

A case worker in a camp—or a profes- 
sionally trained group worker with case 
work orientation—would not be there to see 
problems where there are none. He could, 
however, help to shape the ways in which 
children are handled so that, for example, 
the normal child who may be somewhat self- 
centered becomes a little more giving, the 
over-demanding child somewhat more re- 
strained, the timid more aggressive, and the 
outgoing, independent youngster enabled to 
develop these qualities even further. A child 
cannot be completely made over by a camp 
stay, and case workers referring children 
should be aware of this. But even the few 
weeks he does spend can have a good deal 
of value for him aside from fresh air and 
sunshine and should be viewed as part of 
a life experience, not as an isolated period 
in time. It is not so much the length but 
the intensity of an experience and its emo- 
tional value that determine its effect. Even 
the short time a child spends at camp may 
contain some influence that will be a real 
factor in his personality development. 
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Ralph, a bright 9-year-old, came to Camp Rain- 
bow because of his family situation and not because 
of any problems of his own. He quickly won his 
counselor’s esteem and affection by being a polite, 
neat, orderly boy, with virtues that would endear 
him to any harassed teacher or counselor. Indeed, 
he was very well liked in school by his teachers, 
and his relatives and neighbors thought the world 
of him. Yet it soon became evident that this 
recognition by adults was not being achieved with- 
out cost to himself. For Ralph was very careful 
to avoid doing anything for which he might get 
criticized. He would not play hard because he 
might get dirty; he would not make anything in 
the craft shop which he could not already do well; 
he would resent another boy’s unfairness but come 
to the counselor with his complaint rather than 
have it out with the boy himself; he volunteered 
for a little more than he really wanted to do in 
his bunk so as to make sure he stood well with 
his counselor. None of these, to be sure, was very 
serious, but taken together they spelled a boy who 
was putting the lid on his own capacity for fun 
and exuberance and for trying new things for 
himself, because he would not risk adults’ dis- 
pleasure, and he did not value the respect of other 
children so much as the approval of adults in 
authority. 

To offset this tendency to be overguarded and 
calculating, Ralph’s counselor, after sizing up the 
situation with the case worker, modified her 
handling of him. She did not praise him overly 
much, gave him opportunities to get dirty if it 
meant doing something good that he liked, did not 
criticize him when he got into legitimate fights, 
and wherever possible directed him to the group 
rather than to herself or to other adults. It was 
not easy and meant that occasionally Ralph would 
get out of hand and need criticism, and certainly 
would become less attached to her. These changes, 
however, were both expected and desired. As a 
result, after several weeks, Ralph began to drop 
some of his coy ways, showed the healthy, aggres- 
sive spirit that was in him, and, though the smallest 
and almost the puniest in his group, became its 
leader, using his initiative and imagination for the 
other boys, enjoying their friendship more than an 
adult’s pat on the back. Ralph got a broadening 
experience. He lost none of his virtues but he 
developed a more honest, direct, and more vigorous 
attitude toward life and people. In many ways he 
showed this growth after camp, as careful follow-up 
indicated. 


It is true that this camp has a special 
situation, with a 9-week season for all 
campers, extensive background information 
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and camp follow-up, and a resident case 
worker supplied by a family case work 
agency, the Jewish Social Service Associa- 
tion. But to more or less degree, the same 
principles that guided the handling of this 
boy may be applied at scores of camps hav- 
ing many more children for shorter camp 
stays. For he was a boy who needed no 
intensive case work contact, and was helped 
not by being singled out artificially for pain- 
ful observation but by making the most of 
the natural group setting at camp and its 
recreational facilities. The same was done, 
in different ways, for all the children. This 
kind of approach may be used in any camp 
where there is awareness on the part of the 
counselor, or someone to whom the coun- 
selor can turn, and where there is the desire 
to take pains to treat children as individuals. 

Of course, many camps have been recog- 
nizing mental hygiene aspects of their work 
all along, without help from a case worker 
or case work agency. But such co-operation 
may serve to define the approach more con- 
cretely and make it a more integral part of 
the camp program. 

Finally, the case worker can be helpful in 
seeing that adequate reports are sent to re- 
ferring agencies, in checking counselors’ 
reports for undue bias; for helping in any 
general study of psychological elements in 
camp life; for interviewing at the end of 
the season the parents who may request 
special help for themselves or their children; 
and for participating in later follow-ups. 


There are, then, ways in which case work 
and camping can get together, where case 
work thinking can be used to enrich a camp’s 
program, and where a camp’s special re- 
sources and ways of working can be more 
fully appreciated and utilized by the case 
work agency. In their efforts to promote 
wholesome living and healthy personalities, 
camping and the case work field face a great 
challenge, and will have to meet new needs 
together in these changing times. They have 
too much in common to permit estrange- 
ment, and a great deal to gain from mutual 
recognition of the contribution each has to 
offer. 
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Employables in a Public Assistance Case Load 


Marcaret KINcAID BisHoP 


HEN a public assistance agency is 

asked currently for a statement of the 
number of employable persons in its case 
load, it may reasonably counter with : “ What 
do you consider an employable person?” A. 
few years ago, no such question would have 
arisen. Until recent months, a blanket classi- 
fication of unemployable was applied to all 
persons receiving old age assistance, blind 
pensions, or aid to dependent children. In 
addition, some persons receiving general 
assistance (unemployment relief) were re- 
garded as unemployable because of illness 
or physical or mental disability. The bulk 
of employables were men and women with 
previous work experience, unhandicapped 
and anxious to work, for whom there were 
no job opportunities. This group was aug- 
mented, year by year, by children leaving 
school at the ages of 16 to 18 with little 
chance of finding work in competition with 
their elders, who at least had had some 
training on the job. 

Today the picture is very different. There 
are no persons left on the rolls who would 
have been classified as employable according 
to the standards of two or three years ago. 
The speed with which so many hundreds of 
families sought and obtained employment 
when jobs were once again available attests 
vividly to the fundamental desire of our citi- 
zens for self-dependency. During the past 
five years, the Philadelphia general assist- 
ance rolls declined from 217,000 to 6,500 
persons. No new policy was invoked to 
“compel” these persons to become self- 
supporting, except for a regulation declar- 
ing ineligible for assistance unattached, able- 
bodied, employable persons between the ages 
of 18 and 45. This new rule admitted of a 
liberal interpretation of the term “ employ- 
able,” and at the time of application affected 
only some 2,000 individuals—an_ insignifi- 
cant number in relation to the great mass 
of voluntary withdrawals from the relief 
rolls. 
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It was a common practice, for more 
months or even years than one cares to re- 
member, to state that public assistance rolls 
had at last reached a leveling off spot, that 
there was left on the rolls only the “ hard 
core” of permanently dependent persons 
who would always be a public charge. 
When succeeding months continued to show 
significant numbers of cases closed due to 
obtainment of private employment, it became 
obvious that a reappraisal of the situation 
was necessary, and furthermore that any 
definition of the word “ employable” must 
be a variable. It also became clear that it 
had become futile to attempt to relate the 
employability of a person primarily to his 
own characteristics, as had been the usual 
procedure when job openings were infre- 
quent and employers highly critical of appli- 
cants’ backgrounds and capabilities. Thus, 
one might have said that a person was pre- 
eminently employable because he was young, 
healthy, educated, and well trained. Today 
such a person is still employable, but so also, 
in these days of intensified labor demands, 
is a man who is elderly, handicapped, and 
limited in education or mental ability, who 
would certainly have been regarded as un- 
employable a few years ago. In other words, 
the shift of primary emphasis is from the 
characteristics of the person seeking work 
to the nature of the job itself. It may be 
said that a person is employable if there is 
a job available which he can perform to 
the present satisfaction of the employer. 
From this point of view there are still em- 
ployables on the assistance rolls, and from 
this point of view only. 

The public assistance agency has always 
admitted as an important responsibility the 
helping of recipients to return to self- 
dependency through employment. This 
obligation upon the agency has a twofold 
basis. Support of the individual for himself 
and his family by his own efforts, wherever 
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possible, is basic in the structure of Ameri- 
can economic life and has become, as a con- 
sequence, psychologically desirable for the 
individual and for the community. Second, 
it is incumbent upon the administrators of 
funds derived from public taxation to pro- 
vide maintenance only for those persons who 
are actually unable to provide for themselves. 

In the period of high relief rolls resulting 
from an inactive labor market, relatively 
little could be achieved, other than encour- 
aging recipients to keep active in the search 
for what little work was available and 
endeavoring to sustain morale in the face 
of repeated disappointments. This was defi- 
nitely uphill work, since workers already on 
jobs or recently removed from employment 
were usually hired in preference to persons 
whose work experience was not recent and 
whose skills and techniques were rusty from 
disuse. 

With the opening up of defense industries, 
and later of war industries, jobs became so 
plentiful that thousands of persons left the 
assistance rolls quite independently. At the 
most, agency help was needed only for guid- 
ance toward appropriate job openings on the 
basis of a knowledge of the unfolding indus- 
trial fields, and for developing plans necessi- 
tated by employment, such as care for the 
children in the absence of the parents. 

Currently, agency activity in this area has 
evolved into a placement function with re- 
spect to the present highly residual load. 
While individual recipients are continuing 
to secure jobs independently to a certain 
extent, there remain on the rolls principally 
those who will need help if they are ever to 
become self-supporting. Recent analyses of 
the city’s case load show the following re- 
vealing facts: Only 7 per cent of the general 
assistance case load was classified as em- 
ployable and, of this small group, 91 per 
cent were physically or mentally handi- 
capped. In the aid to dependent children 
case load, only 5 per cent were regarded 
as employable; the remainder chiefly com- 
prised children in school or of pre-school 
age, who constitute the bulk of the load, 
and parents who are needed at home or who 
are disabled. All of the old age assistance 
case load, and more than half of the blind 
pension load, are 65 years of age or over, 
and, due to one disability or both, are at 
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an immediate disadvantage in the labor 
market. 

In the light of the above facts, it is clear 
that an agency Placement Division was a 
logical and necessary development to focalize 
work with recipients around employment. 
The contribution of the case load visitor is 
not thereby negated but is, rather, more 
completely recognized. In addition to the 
work the visitor has always done in planning 
toward employment, he now has the task of 
preparing for the interview with the place- 
ment worker and interpreting the function 
and purpose of Placement Division. More- 
over, the visitor is called upon to make an 
analysis of the recipient from the point of 
view of work experience, capacities, atti- 
tudes, handicaps, and so on, for the benefit 
of the placement interviewer. Frequently, 
the discussions with the recipient, which are 
necessary to complete this analysis, are so 
fruitful in pointing up potentialities and 
strengths that the recipient, with or without 
further active help on the part of the visitor, 
is encouraged to secure his own job. Asa 
consequence, the Placement Division’s active 
load is typically composed of persons who 
think they can work, or whose visitors think 
they can work, but who offer difficult prob- 
lems of physical handicap, mental barriers, 
or unstable planning as obstacles in the 
placement procedure. Preliminary work by 
the case load visitor may serve to break 
down some of the mental blocks and to assist 
in formulating plans contingent on employ- 
ment, but the fundamental insecurity of cer- 
tain recipients may revive these problems in 
the placement interview. It then becomes 
incumbent upon the placement worker, to- 
gether with the case load visitor, to continue 
working with the recipient toward clarifying 
his problems and their solution. 

The agency has been signally aided in its 
placement efforts by the local Trainee 
Acceptance Center, which offers vocational 
guidance service without charge to persons 
interested in employment. A recent pub- 
lication of the center describes its origin 
and function as follows: “ Two and a half 
years ago the Philadelphia Advisory Council 
for Vocational Education for National De- 
fense sponsored the development in the 
Philadelphia area of a model center whose 
functions were to be: to examine applicants 
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for pre-employment classes in Vocational 
Education for National Defense, to assist 
industry in selecting and upgrading per- 
sonnel, to co-ordinate this type of service 
with local social agencies and training pro- 
grams, and finally to conduct research in 
vocational guidance.” 

Vocational guidance, as interpreted by the 
Center, “ must be local, thorough, and indi- 
vidual. Any attempt to make it universal, 
mechanical, and group oriented will fail to 
furnish adequate guidance for most indi- 
viduals.” Consequently, after a series of 
basic tests and physical examinations, the 
applicant is interviewed by a counselor who 
plans further individual testing on the basis 
of the information already obtained through 
tests, through his appraisal of the client, and 
through the client’s statement of his par- 
ticular problem. Reports of the objective 
tests, presenting a record of aptitude, in- 
terest, and adjustment factors, together with 
the results of the physical examinations and 
relevant comments, are made available to 
the agency and are of great value in defining 
limitations and capacities and in pointing out 
areas in which successful placements may 
probably be achieved. 

The number of persons obtaining employ- 
ment with sufficient income to remove them 
from the assistance rolls is not large, con- 
sidering the total number of recipients. 
When the nature of the present case load 
is considered, however, and when the return 
of each family to self-dependency is meas- 
ured in terms of value to the individual and 
to the community, the number is seen to be 
highly significant. Within the past eight 
months, Philadelphia recipients have left re- 
lief rolls for payrolls in the following 
numbers. 


Number of cases closed 
due to employment of 


recipient 

General Assistance 1,006 
Old Age Assistance 277 
Aid to Dependent Children 1,307 

Child 139 

Father 225 

Mother 695 

Other (members of 


family excluding 
parents and chil- 
dren under 16) 248 


From the point of view of the recipient, 
problems of employability are essentially in- 
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dividual problems, each case presenting dif- 
ferent angles and facets. Because of the 
composition of the case load, however, cer- 
tain general patterns tend to repeat them- 
selves. With the reservation that no problem 
is really “typical,” sufficient similarities 
exist to repay study of some of these cases. 

Roughly speaking, the present Philadel- 
phia case load is divided into three equal 
age-groups: somewhat over one-third of the 
individuals receiving assistance are 65 years 
of age or over, somewhat less than a third 
are children 16 or under, and the remainder 
are young and middle-aged adults. This 
distribution of the case load calls upon spe- 
cial skills of the visitor in dealing with the 
old and the very young. Insight and under- 
standing of these age levels is_ essential, 
particularly in connection with possible em- 
ployment. In dealing with the third group, 
characterized by disabilities and home re- 
sponsibilities, the visitor also needs specific 
techniques. 

The elderly group is characterized by 
awareness of its rejection by employers on 
the wholly undifferentiated basis of ad- 
vanced age. These recipients had entered 
the depression years during middle age; 
many had been living on marginal incomes 
and had been unable to set aside a reserve 
for the future. Since there were no oppor- 
tunities for employment, it became necessary 
for them to apply for public aid. Two-thirds 
of the present old age case load had been 
receiving assistance before they were old 
enough to be eligible for old age assistance. 
Of this group, one-fourth had received aid 
for 11 years or more before qualifying for 
old age assistance. Long-term dependency 
is seen, therefore, to be a common feature 
in many aged cases. 

The prolonged periods on assistance have 
had varying effects upon individuals. In 
some instances, initiative and enthusiasm for 
living have been able to outlast long years 
of idleness. Such a case is described below. 


Mr. K is now 82 and has been receiving old age 
assistance since 1935. In the light of his present 
employment, it is interesting to note that Mr. K 
was laid off in 1931 betause of his age, after 31 
years as a telegraph wire man. Unwise invest- 
ments depleted his savings and he was forced to 
ask for public aid. 
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Mr. K’s main interest in life seems to have cen- 
tered around his theories regarding food and ex- 
ercise. He has been on a mailing list for announce- 
ments of all lectures in the city on these subjects. 
He is an extreme faddist with respect to foods, 
scrupulously follows his rules of exercise, and is a 
“snappy dresser.” 

When employment conditions improved a year 
ago, lhe became interested in obtaining work and 
sought help from his visitor. He was told to 
register at the U. S. Employment Service. It was 
later discovered that, in the fear that his age would 
prevent consideration of his application, he gave 
his age as 55 years—an apparently successful un- 
derstatement of 26 years. He was then referred 
by the agency Placement Division to various jobs 
such as porter, hospital orderly, and so on. He 
met numerous disappointments when employers felt 
that work would be too heavy for him or when he 
attempted jobs that he was unable to continue. 
Eventually, however, a dental supply house hired 
him as a messenger at $15 a week. His duties 
involved pasting labels and running short errands. 
The employer was so pleased with his work that 
he requested another elderly man and was supplied 
with an 88-year-old recipient. The work of these 
men has proved more satisfactory than that of 
young boys previously employed, and after four 
months they are still employed. 


In other instances, aged persons who have 
been recipients of public aid for extended 
periods, and who have, perhaps, made abor- 
tive attempts to obtain work during the de- 
pression years, have settled down to finish 
out their lives in the now familiar pattern 
of dependency. Some of these people are 
able to work again and, once they are used 
to the idea, accept it with an avidity that is 
rejuvenating. The visitor’s task is discrimi- 
natingly to arouse such interest, to stimulate 
it during intervals of discouragement, and 
to ensure that it is guided in directions that 
will be productive. 

In the second age-group—children of 16 
or under—employment problems appear as 
the children approach the age when they 
would normally leave school. Many chil- 
dren who are not interested in school and 
who are attracted by the high wages cur- 
rently being offered in war production wish 
to leave school even before they are 16. 
Whenever possible, agency visitors attempt 
to dissuade children from a premature termi- 
nation of their education. A helpful rela- 
tionship is being built up between the agency 
and the school counselors, so that the prob- 


lems of the child are related to the problems 
of the family and both case worker and coun- 
selor are aware of the total situation. 

A long history of family dependency does 
not usually constitute an admirable prepara- 
tion for assuming independence through em- 
ployment. It is, therefore, incumbent upon 
agency visitors to work with children and 
their parents to prepare them to accept this 
responsibility when the time arrives. The 
following exemplifies a home background 
that had little to offer a child in an adequate 
approach to the experience of employment. 


The M family’s first application for general 
assistance was made in 1932. The reason for the 
request for aid, as was usually true at that time, 
was unemployment on the part of the father and 
breadwinner. The family was made up of the 
parents and four children; three more children 
were born subsequently. 

During nine years of intermittent dependence 
upon general assistance, the case was closed some 
half-dozen times because of Mr. M’s WPA em- 
ployment. In 1941, when Mr. M developed a 
physical condition that made him unemployable, 
the family became eligible for aid to dependent 
children. 

Conditions in the M family have been rather 
chaotic within the past three years. Mr. and Mrs. 
M did not get along well together, and there has 
been a continuing pattern of Mr. M’s working 
spasmodically, drinking heavily, and leaving home 
for varying periods. Mr. M finally disappeared 
from the household following an arrest and a 
release with instructions to appear for trial, which 
he failed to do. Since he is now liable to arrest 
if seen by police, Mrs. M feels that the separation 
is permanent. 

When the oldest boy, Richard, was 17, he served 
a sentence in a county jail for stealing a car and 
was released on parole pending obtainment of 
employment. He secured and lost a number of 
jobs after short intervals and was finally drafted 
into the army when he became 18. 

A history of evictions, court contacts, unpaid 
bills, loans from finance corporations, health prob- 
lems relating to all the family members, and gen- 
eral mental inadequacy characterizes the back- 
ground from which emerges Charles, age 16, as 
the current employment problem. 

Charles was dismissed from school when he 
was 15 because of physical incapacity. No clear 
indication of the nature of this incapacity was 
given, and subsequent attempts by the agency and 
by a private agency to obtain a complete diagnosis 
at a hospital or through a private physician were 
blocked by family indifference. Charles spent the 
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period following his dismissal from school partly 
at home and partly with an aunt in a nearby coun- 
try town. He seemed to be unable to settle down 
to a planned existence in either place, and about 
a month before his sixteenth birthday he again 
entered school in the city, with no intention of 
completing the eighth grade, in which he was 
placed. In accordance with the laws of the Com- 
monwealth, it was necessary for Charles to attend 
school between his sixteenth and seventeenth birth- 
days, unless he could present proof of employment. 
The family was, therefore, anxious to rush Charles 
into a job. The visitor, however, questioned the 
wisdom of Charles’ seeking employment if his 
poor health would not permit him to retain a job. 

The visitor had discovered that the previous re- 
luctance on the part of Charles and his mother to 
take any steps to improve his physical condition 
was largely based on their dislike of clinic pro- 
cedures. At this time, however, Charles was 
receptive to the idea of having a thorough physical 
examination, particularly since he had been re- 
jected by several employers because of his frail 
appearance and because he realized that he would 
have to pass a physical examination in order to 
obtain his working papers. The visitor was able 
to make special arrangements to have Charles 
examined in a hospital clinic where excellent rela- 
tions were established with the social service 
worker. It was found that there was nothing 
physically wrong with him, except underweight. 
The hospital worker agreed with the visitor that 
he seemed to be below normal in intelligence but 
that with a job he might “lose some of his 
‘apologizing for living’ attitude and gain some 
initiative.” 

It was felt that because of Charles’ limited 
mentality, he would be unable to accept training, 
and he was not, therefore, referred to the Trainee 
Acceptance Center—a procedure frequently fol- 
lowed for preliminary screening of employable 
persons. The visitor referred Charles to the 
agency Placement Division with the information 
that he could probably perform a routine job 
not calling for much physical strength or mental 
ability. He was placed in a box factory where 
he worked one hour and left without giving any 
reasons. He returned of his own volition, however, 
to the Placement Division, where he reported that 
the work had been too heavy for him. He was 
again placed, this time as a bottle capper. This 
type of work seems to be suited to him and he is 
still working on the job, professing to be quite 
pleased with it. 

The visitor has talked with Mrs. M concerning 
Charles’ health, suggesting occasional check-ups 
at the hospital clinic and the possibility of a special 
diet for building up his weight. It is planned to 
continue working with Charles in relation to his 
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health problem, in order that he may be physically 
fit to continue upon the job. 


In spite of Charles’ meager intellectual 
equipment and social background and the 
family’s lethargic attitude, the agency has 
been able to make a slow advance toward 
a solution of the health and employment 
problems. In this instance, there has been 
at least a passive acceptance of the services 
the agency can offer. It is probable that 
Charles will be able to continue working at 
a low level of capacity and that he will not 
actively shirk his part in the family’s 
support. 

Much more difficult is the situation where 
the maturing boy presents complete rejec- 
tion of responsibility and a total lack of 
comprehension of obligation. Such a case 
is summarized here. 


The C_ family consisted originally of the par- 
ents, the illegitimate child of the mother, and six 
legitimate children. Assistance was first granted 
in 1932. Mr. C died in 1942, and aid to dependent 
children was granted to Mrs. C and the children. 

Willie, the illegitimate child, has subnormal men- 
tality. He spent three years in the first grade 
and was then assigned to a school for backward 
children. His conduct and efforts were consistently 
poor during his school life and he was a frequent 
truant. There is indication that Willie’s position 
as the one illegitimate child among six legitimate 
children in the family has been a factor in his gen- 
eral attitude. He left school at 16, and the focus 
of agency work with the family since that time 
has been around his employment. In the past two 
years he has obtained many jobs, held them for 
three or four days, and abandoned them because 
the work was too hard, the place of employment 
too far from his home, the hours too difficult, and 
so on. 

The agency staff has made repeated attempts to 
bring home to Willie and Mrs. C the responsi- 
bility of Willie toward the rest of the family. A 
private agency was also interested in the family 
on a counseling basis concerning Willie’s employ- 
ment. However, he continued to disregard appoint- 
ments with the visitor and with the Placement 
Division to which he had been referred and showed 
little or no change in his attitude. 

The pattern of behavior—working for a short 
time, leaving the job without explanation, and 
failure to keep appointments—eventually gave way 
to a complete evasion of responsibility. Whereas 
Willie had seemed rather indifferent to the idea 
of employment, or at best accepting of it when it 
was offered to him, he is at present belligerently 
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rejecting it. He states that he is not looking for 
work, since he is not feeling well. He is very 
insolent when the question of employment is 
broached. He has recently been rejected by the 
army and is hanging around the streets with a 
group of boys of questionable character. 

During this entire period, Mrs. C has been co- 
operative with the agency but has become increas- 
ingly aware that she has no control over Willie's 
actions. She has been unwilling, so far, to permit 
the agency fo refer Willie to the Crime Prevention 
Association, since she feels such a move would 
further antagonize him. In the light of Willie’s 
low mentality, with the inevitable accompaniment 
of easy suggestibility, and his present behavior 
pattern, the possibility of future delinquency is 
apparent. 

The agency at this point does not regard Willie 
as an “employable.” No effort will be made in 
the immediate future to obtain employment for 
him, since the past two years’ intensive experi- 
ence in that direction has demonstrated that his 
mentality is incompatible with concepts of responsi- 
bility and application to a job. The agency will, 
however, continue to serve him in other directions 
as circumstances dictate, and, as an unemployable 
member of an assistance case, he remains eligible 
for assistance with the rest of the family. 


No little part of the visitor’s time and 
energy expended on cases with children 
approaching 16 is devoted to the attempt 
to give the child an awareness of his obliga- 
tion in the support of his family. Most of 
these children have lived for years in a con- 
stant state of deprivation of many things that 
make the years of childhood healthy and 
happy ones. For the first time, through their 
own efforts, they have money in their 
pockets to satisfy these long-felt needs. It 
is not easy for them to understand the 
agency fiat: “ This much is yours; the rest 
must go toward the support of others in 
your family.” To the child, his feeling of 
responsibility toward his family is vague, 
objections to public support of his family 
are tenuous, his own needs and desires very 
real. Very often the rest of the family share 
his views, leaving the visitor alone in the 
difficult position of interpreter of a situa- 
tion that is almost, if not completely, beyond 
comprehension. 

Fortunately, in some instances the mother 
in the family recognizes the validity of the 
agency’s position and co-operates with the 
visitor in preparing the children for their 
future responsibility. 


Mr. and Mrs. I were born in Italy and came to 
America as adults. They were married in Phila- 
delphia in 1926, and between then and 1934, four 
daughters were born. The oldest child is now 17 
years of age, and the youngest 9. Mr. I supported 
the family from earnings from a shoe repair shop. 
He enjoyed his work and was proud of his ability 
to work with his hands. He and his wife were 
eager to give their children every opportunity for 
good living and for a good education. They saved 
their money carefully and bought and paid for their 
home. 

During the period between 1934 and 1937, income 
from Mr. I’s business was insufficient to carry the 
family and it was necessary to supplement his 
earnings through general assistance. When busi- 
ness improved, Mr. I requested discontinuance. 
Assistance was again resumed in 1939, after the 
death of Mr. I. The grant for Mrs. I and the 
four daughters has been continuous; it is presently 
being discontinued because of the employment of 
the two older girls. 

Mrs. I tries to maintain a comfortable and 
healthful standard of living for her family. She 
keeps the home clean and orderly, and is anxious 
that the girls be proud of their surroundings. Mrs. 
I plans meals regularly and carefully in order to 
get maximum value for her money. During the 
period when the food stamp plan was in use in 
Philadelphia, she participated in order to obtain 
additional food by this means. The children show 
positive benefits from this care and are in good 
health. 

Mrs. I wants the girls to make a good appear- 
ance, particularly in school, where she is anxious 
to shield them from embarrassment because eco- 
nomic conditions in the home do not permit them 
to be as well dressed as other children. She does 
considerable sewing for the girls, and, during the 
period when clothing was obtainable from a WPA 
project, she frequently remodeled articles of cloth- 
ing which did not fit, so that they might be 
attractive. 

Mrs. I has instilled in her children a_ strong 
sense of family responsibility and of eagerness to 
work toward the self-maintenance of the family 
group. She mentioned several times during the 
past two years that she did not believe they would 
continue to be in need of assistance much longer, 
as the girls would soon be able to assume the 
burden of the family support. 

As evidence that the girls shared the mother’s 
interest in independence, the two older girls both 
worked in the evenings after school and on Satur- 
days during the school year. The oldest girl also 
worked full time during last summer vacation 
as a clerk in a neighborhood store. The mother 
has managed to interpret to the girls their re- 
sponsibility, and they are willing that their earn- 
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ings be used for the welfare of all. Portions of 
their wages were used to benefit the entire family : 
for furnace repairs, for clothing, for payments on 
taxes slightly in arrears. The 17-year-old daughter 
has just graduated from high school and is work- 
ing full time. The next older girl is also working 
during her summer vacation. Earnings from these 
two sources are sufficient to close the case. 


A good relationship between the visitor 
and the mother in this case made possible 
a clear understanding and acceptance of the 
agency’s policy around the obligations of 
employment. Since the children had been 
prepared to share in the responsibility for 
the family’s maintenance, no problems arose 
in this connection. 

In the third age level of recipients—those 
between 16 and 65—two groups of employ- 
able persons comprise the majority of cases, 
namely, the mothers in aid to dependent 
children cases and persons with disabilities. 
Each of the groups presents very special 
problems to the visitor and to the placement 
worker. 

The question of whether a mother should 
seek employment has been so thoroughly 
aired in conferences, in the press, and in 
other publications that it need not be entered 
into here. The general agency policy has 
been to consider each case on an individual 
basis, admitting that there are some mothers 
who would best serve their families by work- 
ing, and others by remaining at home. No 
mother is urged to work, but all possible 
help is given her if she makes this decision. 
Principal emphasis is placed on care for the 
children, and until an adequate plan is made 
referral to Placement Division is deferred. 
Frequently home conditions, as they change 
from time to time, are reflected in the 
mother’s plan to accept employment or to 
stay in the home. 

The fact that, in this age group, handi- 
capped persons constitute the great bulk of 
present day recipients who are available for 
employment places on the agency a threefold 
responsibility. First, it is necessary to work 
with recipients toward an understanding of 
their limitations in respect to employment, 
and at the same time to stress the unusual 
opportunities afforded them today for be- 
coming self-supporting. As part of this 
process of preparation for employment, it is 
sometimes important to deal with physical, 
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as well as psychological, factors. Through 
an expanded program, it has become pos- 
sible for the agency to give additional grants 
for prescribed diets and for physical appli- 
ances. In many instances, these aids have 
meant the difference between unemploya- 
bility and employability, and in many others, 
the difference between an uncomfortable, 
housebound or invalid existence and relative 
physical independence and security. 

The second responsibility the agency 
assumes toward its handicapped recipients 
relates to the analyses that are made of the 
potentialities and limitations of the indi- 
vidual, and, at the same time, of the suit- 
ability of the job openings. In general, such 
knowledge is too special and detailed to be 
at the command of each visitor. It becomes, 
therefore, the function of the Placement 
Division to make highly individual referrals 
based on an intimate awareness of what the 
job requires and what the recipient has to 
offer. 

The final step in the employment cycle 
has led the Placement Division to the em- 
ployer himself. A statement made in a 
recent report from this Division may be used 
to describe the agency plan. “ Our objec- 
tive has been to promote, on a selective 
basis, acceptance by a small number of re- 
ceptive employers who would be willing to 
try handicapped persons with an awareness 
of their limitations, rather than to visit a 
great many employers to sell ourselves on 
a mass basis. Individual approach to em- 
ployers could lead to a sound, wholesome 
relationship between the agency and them- 
selves; mass salesmanship could only result 
in overselling, with the possibility that we 
would be unable to meet a stimulated de- 
mand for handicapped with a relatively small 
number of employables in our load. Our 
experience has been that an initially satisfac- 
tory placement has often been followed by 
a series of placements with the same em- 
ployer, based upon his own request for and 
interest in handicapped workers.” 

Sometimes the Placement Division does 
not need to be called into the picture. What 
the recipient requires is to be helped to an 
understanding of the current industrial situ- 
ation, and a re-evaluation of himself in rela- 
tion to it. 
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Assistance was first granted in 1935 to Mr. L 
as a lone, 5l-year-old man, unemployable because 
of tuberculosis. He had managed up to this time 
without public aid, by doing odd jobs for his land- 
lord in return for rent. When his current landlord 
refused to carry him any longer, he would move to 
another house and attempt, by reason of people’s 
sympathy for his obvious ill health, to make a 
similar arrangement. Assistance was continuous 
from the date of first contact until the final closing 
in 1943. 

Mr. L had no education, since he did not com- 
plete the first grade. He was a man of good 
character, sober, and conscientious. 

Aside from contacts between the agency and 
hospitals, there was practically no movement in 
the case until 1943, when interviews with Mr. L 
began to focus around his registration with the 
U. S. Employment Service, and about search for 
light work which the hospital now agreed he would 
be able to do. At first, Mr. L did not understand 
the change in attitude toward his employability 
and reminded his visitor that the agency “had 
not bothered him about work before,” as his poor 
physical condition was well known. After it was 
explained to him that the change in economic con- 
ditions made it possible for the agency to assist 
recipients to find jobs they were capable of filling 
within their limitations, he became very co-opera- 
tive. Within a month following this interview, 
and after various agency referrals, he himself 
found a position as janitor and his grant was dis- 
continued. No request for aid has been received 
in the subsequent nine months. 


While the case histories presented above 
have been drawn from the files of a single 
city’s public assistance case load, and while 
they represent only a rough cross section 
of the very different human factors that con- 
stitute the total load, it is probable that each 
one could be rather closely duplicated by 
any public welfare agency in the country. 
Philadelphia was not alone in facing the 
emergency job of mass relief in the years 
of the depression ; it shares with other indus- 
trial centers the present task of helping to 
meet the insistent demands for labor through 
rehabilitation and placement in individual 
cases; it foresees the future necessity of 
joining with other agencies throughout the 
country in consolidating and perpetuating 
such gains of recent years as acceptance by 
employers of older workers, of members of 
minority groups, of disabled and _handi- 
capped workers. Postwar planning for em- 
ployment on a broad sociological basis needs 





FORUM 


the backing welfare agencies can give. Right 


now, when unemployment is at a minimum, 


is the ideal time to bring home to communi- 
ties—so forcibly that remembrance will out- 
last this period of industrial expansion— 
the social and human values of a citizenry 
that is able and willing to work and of an 
economic structure that can accept and wel- 
come the contribution of every employable 
man and woman. 





Readers’ Forum 


Extract from a letter to a young social worker, 
contributed to THe Famity by its recipient. 


... I guess I'll have to give you a lecture, even 
if you never pay them any attention. So many 
social workers go dead—mentally if not physically 
—by working too hard and by therefore dwarfing 
much of their personal equipment that is vastly 
more important than work. They think that 
because their original “bag of tricks” did the 
job once it will run on without oiling or greasing, 
or refurbishing, or repairing. They get to think- 
ing that nobody can do the work as well as they 
(which is often true), and they pride themselves 
on having every little detail go over their desk 
or through their mind, thus killing off those who 
would give more to the job, if they had a chance. 
Many do not give their souls a chance to expand 
or to rejuvenate their forces. They too often for- 
get that, no matter what their work, the technique 
should be moving on and new ideas be developed 
by themselves or by others who will make them 
available. 

They cannot find time to read the basic books 
of the past or the current news as to more con- 
structive procedures. They forget that no work 
can be successfully carried on in isolation in its 
own field, or without intimate contact and knowl- 
edge with fields which may casually seem far out- 
side the scope of their work, but without which no 
worker should consider himself either intelligent 
or efficient. They ignore all warnings and danger 
signs, and—without being at all conscious of what 
is happening and without a jar—they step onto the 
skids, and soon lessen their opportunity and ability 
for accomplishing the work they should be doing. 
You are young, self-reliant, and perhaps a bit too 
self-sufficient. It would be a crime if, through 
lack of the warnings I have given above or through 
absence of your own frequent soul-searching re- 
search and analysis, . . . you should go the way 
which many other as finely equipped and sincerely 
capable social workers have unconsciously gone. 
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Editorial Notes 


Counseling at Willow Run 


[° IS good news that a family counseling 
agency has been set up to serve workers 
at Willow Run, the site of the huge Ford 
Bomber Plant. The role of social factors in 
plant efficiency has won recognition in many 
parts of the country and in a number of dif- 
ferent ways effort is being made to provide 
assistance in meeting such problems. 

One approach has been through plant 
counseling, another through various forms of 
union counseling, and a third through in- 
creased use of established services.! These 


approaches are not in any sense exclusive / 


but rather should support each other. Most 
leaders in both union and plant counseling 
recognize that when a problem is rooted in 
out-of-plant conditions the social agency is 
the most appropriate channel through which 
assistance in social adjustment can be given. 
The role of the union or industrial counselor 
then consists of uncovering the problem and 
paving the way for the worker to use estab- 
lished social services. 

These counselors point out, however, that 
at the point of referral they run into a variety 
of obstacles. Sometimes there is no agency. 
Sometimes the agency is poorly staffed or 
behind times in its ways of working. Some- 
times the worker is completely unfamiliar 
with the agency or, worse still, is definitely 
antagonistic toward social services. 

The Willow Run experiment demonstrates 
a number of steps that can be taken to over- 
come some of these obstacles. The device 
of setting up a new agency as a branch of an 
already established one in a nearby com- 
munity is often an excellent plan. Readers 
may remember that this same method was 
used in the Greenbelt Housing Project de- 
scribed in the January, 1945, issue of THE 
Famity.? There are many practical issues 
involved in the question of whether such a 


_ 1 The forthcoming F.W.A.A. pamphlet Counsel- 
ing Services for Industrial Workers, by Mary 
Palevsky, surveys these developments in some detail. 

*“Service to Residents of a Public Housing 
Project,” Dorothy E. Black, THe Famity, Jan- 
uary, 1945. 
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plan is appropriate in any given community. 
It depends on the proximity of the other 
agency, the quality of its work, its attitude 
toward taking on a new service, and the feel- 
ing about such a liaison on the part of the 
community to be served. 

In most of our large cities a family case 
work agency is already in existence. There 
are only eight cities in the country with a 
population of over 100,000 in which there is 
no family agency whatever. Consequently, 
it is, for the most part, in smaller cities that 
completely new services have to be estab- 
lished. Naturally, in such cities a rather 
small agency is needed; it may even consist 
of only one or two workers. In order for 
these workers to have the advantage of staff 
stimulation, adequate consultation, and for 
economies in administration, there are 
advantages in establishing the unit as an 
outpost of another nearby agency. (lInci- 
dentally, Mr. Katz’s agency is different in at 
least one respect from an outpost agency as 
defined by Linton B. Swift, in that it does 
not operate in the name of the parent 
agency. ) 

There has been considerable discussion 
from time to time about the advantages and 
disadvantages of dispersing agency strength 
in such service extension. This is a factor 
that needs to be given serious consideration. 
However, it seems clear that this particular 
type of extension is a well justified use of 
agency strength. 

Willow Run also demonstrates certain 
steps that can be taken to overcome reluc- 
tance to use agency services. Chief among 
these is the close relationship between the 
service and the people for whom it is estab- 
lished. The fact that workers are actually 
supporting the agency is stressed, and fears 
are diminished by identifying the service 
with the union—an organization in which. 
the workers already have confidence. This 
particular device would not be directly 
appropriate in other situations where in fact 
the agency is supported by the whole broad 
community and not entirely by one group. 
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However, industrial workers today do make 
a substantial contribution to all community 
funds and this fact could be used more than 
it is as a “ bridge” in bringing agency serv- 
ices to the attention of people who may need 
case work help. 

Another step in this direction is the new 
union counselor plan in which selected rank 
and file union workers attend an orientation 
course which familiarizes them with the 
services of social agencies, and are then 
designated as counselors to whom union 
members may turn for advice about the use 
of social agencies. Here agency services are 
more or less vouched for by a fellow worker. 
As Mr. Katz says, “It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for people who have always been self- 
maintaining to ask for agency service.” 

As a matter of fact, very few people like 
to take help. Incidentally, one of the few 
spots at which the editor would differ with 
Mr. Katz’s thinking is in his contrasting the 


Willow Run client with the “group of 
chronically dependent clients that every 
family agency has known.” At present only 
about 26 per cent of private family agency 
clients are receiving financial assistance and 
of these only a very small per cent could, 
with justification, be labeled chronically 
dependent. 

It is hard to go to an unknown doctor, or 
an unknown lawyer, or to an unknown social 
worker. People do need friendly introduc- 
tions when they seek help of any kind from 
a new source, and social work must find 
ways of developing a broader knowledge of 
agency services throughout the entire com- 
munity so that there will be many individ- 
uals who feel identified with our agencies 
and are willing to express to their friends 
and acquaintances confidence in the quality 
of our services. 

Mr. Katz’s article ably demonstrates one 
setting in which this was done. 


Book Reviews 


OLDIER to Civitan: Prosp_eMs oF REAp- 
JUSTMENT: George K. Pratt, M.D. 233 pp., 
1944. Whittlesey House, New York, or THe 
Famity. $2.50. 


Practitioners of social work, in whatever area, 
are seeking greater understanding of the transition 
that has taken place in that large segment of our 
population which is in service. It is the privilege 
of case workers to work directly with those indi- 
viduals and to help create a “climate of under- 
standing” among the man’s relatives, friends, and 
employers. There are numerous ways in which 
some feeling of the experiences that have been 
theirs can be had, but a thorough grasp of Dr. 
George K. Pratt’s recently published Soldier to 
Civilian is one of the most direct and succinct ways 
to acquire this increased understanding. This book 
is directed to relatives, friends, and employers, and 
there is little trace of professional terminology ; 
it is equally valuable to technicians engaged in 
the art of assisting this group. 

Dr. Pratt recognizes the importance of the leader- 
ship professional personnel will be depended on 
to give and refers throughout to the value of 
trained and experienced social workers, but he 
realizes that most of the job will be done (or left 


undone) by those individuals who normally con- 
stitute the setting to which the veteran returns. 

Dr. Pratt’s approach logically concerns itself 
with the soldier’s equipment—“ psychological bag- 
gage "—which he takes with him into the service. 
He devotes considerable discussion to the group 
situation in which the individual finds himself and 
its impact on the varieties of personalities that 
make up the American service forces. Without 
endeavoring to give printed recipes, the author 
makes a quite satisfactory effort to prepare civilians 
for the composite of contradictions which the re- 
turned serviceman presents. 

This document bears an undeniable note of 
authority such as only a thorough student of the 
subject can convey. 

In the appendix of his book, Dr. Pratt includes 
“Community Service for Veterans: A Guide to 
Planning and Co-ordination.” Community leaders 
concerned with developing a highly effective service 
for veterans in their own communities will be 
interested in this statement formulated by the 
National Committee on Services to Veterans, under 
the auspices of the National Social Work Council. 


TurrzA M. Howarp 
Consultant on Service to Veterans 
F.W.A.A. 
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HE Unemptoyep: Eli Ginzberg. 418 pp., 
1943. Harper and Bros., New York, or THE 
Famiy. $4.00. 


This study of What Unemployment Does to 
People is important because of the great dearth 
of literature of a truly scientific character in this 
all-important area. So much of what precedes it, 
such as Some Folks Won't Work, by Clinch 
Calkins, and similar popularly presented case 
studies, is descriptive rather than analytical. This 
study uses a method more like that of the valu- 
able studies of E. Wight Bakke in The Unem- 
ployed Worker and Citizens Without Work. Like 
them, it is limited in its coverage to a single 
locality and to a small sample. This is no handi- 
cap, however, in a field of inquiry where prejudice 
and unsupported opinion are seldom checked against 
concrete evidence. 


The study is presented in two parts: I. Inter- 
pretation, and II. Case Studies. It was carried on 
under the auspices of the Columbia University 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences and 
covers 150 Home Relief and WPA cases in New 
York City. The material was gathered in 1940- 
1941 and published in 1943 with an interesting 
epilogue on the effect of the war. 


The author had the assistance of psychiatrists, 
statisticians, and social workers. This reviewer 
approached the volume with some misgivings about 
the effect of the method, described in the appendix, 
on the validity of the findings. These doubts arose 
from the belief that one cannot win frankness with 
evasion. Whether because of limits imposed on 
the research staff by Home Relief, or for other 
reasons, the interviewers started with the handicap 
of not being frank with clients about the source 
of their identity. In view of the obvious interest 
of those who participated, both in the subject and 
purpose of the inquiry, this seems to have been 
an unnecessary precaution. How much it may have 
influenced the results one cannot judge. Certainly, 
those who were interviewed seem to have been 
outgoing and unrestrained in expressing both judg- 
ments and emotions—a tribute both to the integrity 
of the client in the face of objective inquiry and 
the skill of the interviewers. 


The findings give important support to facts 
that social work knows and apparently has such 
difficulty in “getting across,” particularly that 
people on relief (1) prefer work to relief, (2) are 
neither atypical, incompetent, lazy, nor lacking in 
normal social attributes, (3) are conservative rather 
than radical, and subject to the same pressures and 
Prejudices as the rest of the population, even 
against their own “ interests,” (4) show sense and 
judgment about general social and political issues, 
(S) resent policies and procedures that affront their 
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common sense and integrity and fail to help them 
off the relief roles, (6) co-operate even with pro- 
grams and requirements that make no sense, and 
(7) tell the truth regardless. 

The case studies show clearly also how adminis- 
trative procedures and programs may tend to 
solidify rather than liquidate the relief rolls, not 
because of weakness on the part of the unem- 
ployed, but rather because they are categorized and 
discriminated against, not only by a thoughtless 
public but by the very offices and officials set up 
to serve them. 

These are paraphrases of only a few of the well 
documented findings. It is unfortunate that they 
are so scattered through the text as to be lost to 
any but the studious reader, for many of them are 
well phrased for purposes of public interpretation. 
Perhaps the author or others can put them to 
such use in another form. If they do it would be 
well to put greater emphasis on the attitude toward 
work than on the interesting but less important 
factors of religious and political beliefs or attitudes 
toward sex and birth control. For the material 
here assembled contains much light on the fact that 
it is confusion on the business of “ work vs. relief” 
that explains our halting progress toward what 
the authors, with some reservations, call “a good 
system of relief.” That they are not unaware of 
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this fundamental problem is evidenced by this 
observation : 


. . . If one assumes that men work only because 
they must, the authorities had good reason to fear 
any narrowing of the differentials between Relief 
allowances and wages. But do men prefer idle- 
ness to work? Some might, but not many. More- 
over, there are serious risks in keeping Relief 
allowances so low that men cannot buy the clothing, 
the dentures, the tools which they need if they are 
to return to private employment. 


The solutions offered are less positive and inci- 
sive than one might wish. Opinions will differ 
as to whether they lie in the area of lower case 
loads, greater skill, and more rational procedures, 
or whether these are secondary to a framework 
of philosophy and public policy consistent with 
what we know about people. More and more of 
this kind of study and publication will contribute 
to the formulation of such a philosophy. The 
authors’ trenchant comment cannot be too heavily 
underscored : 


. . . Public policy failed because it concentrated 
on reducing the cost of maintaining people on 
Relief while neglecting the problem of facilitating 
their return to private employment. 


DorotHy C. KAHN 
Russell Sage Foundation 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Accelerated Course provides two years 
of academic credits, covering two quarters 
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of a thesis. 
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postwar rehabilitation. 
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